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Theodore Parker Looks 
in Upon Himself 


From a hitherto unpublished letter 


OBODY, I think, wonders so much as I at the faces of the audience before me on Sunday: most 

of the persons who attend the Melodeon, | suppose, come for some religious, moral, or 
intellectual purpose. Nobody comes for fashion, for respectability: it is unfashionable, it is 
disrespectable, to be there, or to be a friend or even an acquaintance of mine. All this I know 
better than any one, and have proofs enough of it thrown in my face so often that I have no room 
or time to doubt the fact, so I wonder all the more that so many look to me for religious help. 


The audience I speak to is composed mainly of persons from that class of men least under the 
influence of zsthetic considerations, or of mere social conventions, and most under the influence 
of moral and religious principles and sentiments. In addressing these persons, some of them men 
and women of eminent attainments in morals and religion, I am deeply conscious of my own religious 
deficiencies and would often gladly sit as a learner where I stand as a teacher. 


I don’t know; perhaps you were more right in your remarks than in your letter since. But I 
think my lack is more in the higher than in the lower form of religion. 1 mean | do more justice 
to my own idea of religion in the lower form of manifestation—i.e., by devotion, by oral prayer, 
etc.—than in the higher form—by living a manly life in obedience to all the laws of my nature. 


Now if there be anything strong in my character, it is this very love of God and trust in God. 
Pardon me for what I have written and yet shall write. It may seem folly to you—perhaps even 
-yanity. But I can write what I should not like to say: my love of God and my trust in God never 
fail me; I don’t mean to say that I follow either out to their consequences,—there I fail continually, — 
but on the internal feeling I never fail. I have taken more pains with the culture of piety than with 
any other part of my consciousness. 
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Dr. Dole’s Anniversary 


OU WORLDLY SAINT,” we said in silence, 

as Charles F. Dole spoke the other day in 
response to the tributes of three sons of his parish 
who are now ministers, Peterson, Shippen, and 
Frothingham, and Fairley, his successor, on the 
occasion of his fiftieth anniversary in the ministry. 
Our three-word epitome meant the obvious truth 
to those who know him, because it is clear as noon 
that never a man kept himself better informed 
about the world’s daily and detailed career and 
at the same time maintained the honor of an un- 
flagging and unswerving ideal in the world’s af- 
fairs than the good man Dole. 

In his remarks he said something to the effect 
that heresy always comes when human rights press 
for better things. That was an idea. We turned 
it over. It is true, we said, in religion, as Chan- 
ning proved, with whom the dignity of human 
nature was born. It is certainly true in politics, 
as Senator Pepper’s fundamentalist keynote speech 
proved negatively the other night. What provok- 
ing orthodoxy! It is true in industry, where the 
heretics finally won their victory for humanity 
in the eight-hour day which we were warned was 
going to ruin the steel industry. (Dividends are 
greater than ever.) So we might expand. But 
the simple universal truth is Dr. Dole’s proposi- 
tion. 

He has always advocated human rights. He 
has always been a heretic, a new heresy following 
the old. His greatest passion—for this quiet- 
voiced, ever gentle person has his ardent and elo- 


quent designs—has been peace. - With what inci-. 
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sive, persistent reiteration of the monstrosity of 
war he has spoken, and yet not even those who 
considered him wrong in part have shown resent- 
ment. He is the reason. Dr. Dole -himself is 
peace. He is intelligence. Through long life he 
has lived and produced living truth in books and 
articles and sermons that make him one of the 
great souls of our generation. All of us have got 
spiritual nurture from him. And he might shine 
with others of world renown if he cared as much 
for his reputation as he does for being the thing 
that is for him truth, good-will, and democracy. 
His ministry honors his peers in the church. 


Senator Pepper, Fundamentalist 


HY SHOULD SENATOR PEPPER surprise 

anybody? His keynote speech of sounding 
brass down in Maine is exactly what we might 
expect from a fundamentalist. Let us explain. 
Mr. Pepper is the churchman who demanded a 
pastoral letter from the Episcopal bishops in Dal- 
las, rebuking Bishop Lawrence for departing from 
the belief of the descent into hell, the carnal resur- 
rection, the substitutionary atonement, and other 
items in the Apostles’ Creed. The bishops must 
speak because the Creed is infallible authority to 
them and to Senator Pepper. And the church 
which holds to it absolutely is also infallible. He 
thinks in terms of authority in religion, and of 
course he must do the same thing in politics. His 
party is exactly like his church. Neither can do 
any wrong. 

Senator Pepper exclaimed with fear that “an 
irresponsible and highly dangerous third party 
has actually suggested itself to the extremists and 
is a practical possibility.” In this he was merely 
putting in political terms his agony of a few 
months ago lest the modernists should form a new 
party in his religious communion. Both acts 
would be unpardonable sins, sins against the Holy 
Ghost. The parallel is perfect, the psychology as 
plain as day. The party man must stand by his 
party in church and state as a holy thing. Those 
who dare to say that any members of the party 
are not what they ought to be, speak close to blas- 
phemy. It is worse to disclose the scandal than 
to be guilty of it. Senator Pepper runs perfectly 
to form: “I brand him as a political ghoul and 
declare him unfit for the society of decent. people,” 


he says excitedly of the man who would “disturb 


the repose of a dead leader,’ although he “made 
terrible mistakes.” And in spite of the recent dis- 
graceful revelations which have been made by the 
rival party, the Senator fundamentalist says that 
“upon us of our party” “rests the weighty respon- 
sibility of strengthening and safeguarding the re- 
public.” Nothing could be more orthodox. An- 
other counsel: When party mistakes have been 
made “it is best to admit them and limit your talk 
to the long list of achievements . - which are 
the real basis of our appeal to public confidence.” 
A very lovely doctrine. 
THe Reeister has found not one opinion sym- 
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pathetic to this fundamentalism, not even in the 
party press. The reproach of it is not that it 
comes from a Republican about the Republican 
party. It might come from the Democratic 
party. Our charge is that it is political funda- 
mentalism, out of place in a country of freedom, 
independence, decency, and truth. We remember 
the words of a liberal, George Frisbie Hoar. His 
_ religion, like Pepper’s, got into his politics. He 
was also a Republican. He said, in another time 
of national shame not a word in defense of par- 
tisanship, but, “The worst evil resulting from the 
indiscriminate attack of an unscrupulous press 
upon men in public station is not that innocence 
suffers, but that crime escapes.” Again, “We shall 
make a worse mistake if . . . we fail to redress 
substantial grievances or deal with cases of actual 
guilt.” Make that the spirit and letter of the 
present campaign, Mr. Coolidge, and you will be 
more likely to win. But beware the party funda- 
mentalists ! 


Gordon, God’s Preacher 


HE BELIEVE Dr. George A. Gordon is one of a 
very few notable metaphysicians yet speaking 
in the American pulpit. The other preachers have 
become all-too-simple gospelers. But not Gordon. 
He has the ken of the interpreter. He sees the 
meaning that is in mystery. Some there be who 
hardly see plain facts. In these dumb things he is 
not interested, because the greater human good 
comes of “the metaphysics that underlies physics.” 
Keeping single to his task, not frittering his life 
away in ministerial busy-ness, even disregarding the 
social gospel, in the common sense of the phrase, 
he has spent his forty years in Old South Church 
in Boston teaching about God. He has been always, 
and without apology, a theological preacher. Of 
him Bishop Lawrence said at the anniversary last 
Wednesday ,— 
As we hear his ringing voice and listen to his dignity 
of language in the description of the sublimity of God and 
the greatness of godly life, as his thought carries us up 
into the very heart of the Heavenly Father, we seem to 
hear as an undertone the yoice of Knox on High Street in 
Edinburgh, or of Macleod or Chalmers, softened by the 


‘sweet voice of Matheson, while Walter Scott and Robert 
Burns stand in the background. 


That is the secret,—“the sublimity of God”! And 
that is no safe path, as we are reminded by Dr. 
Gordon’s remark that in his ministry he “preached 
a good deal on the stimulus of a hostile environ- 
ment,—for at least twenty-five years.” How God 
has changed—in our minds! 

In that confession of facing disagreement is the 
highest tribute to his gift of prophesying. Most 
people like self-preservation on the lower levels too 
well to stand up to opposition. Like the rabbits 
in the northland which turn white quickly with the 
coming of the snows, men in churches become adept 
at protective coloration, when they ought to know 
their business is to persuade the people to change 
their natures to the preacher’s word. Dr. Gordon 
has molded the thinking and quickened the living 
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of more people than can be counted. He has found 
men and women ready to be translated to their best 
selves, and he has translated them. He has neyer 
lost his rationality in mysticism nor his mysticism 
in rationality. He has been, he is, a great teacher 
of religion whole, unifying, and abundant. None 
ereater than he in our land speaks the word of life. 


Now, Sherwood Eddy 


HESE ARE DAYS of harrying for liberals in 

orthodoxy. They try at the same moment to 
face both ways, to the left and to the right,—to the 
fundamentalist and to the modernist,—when they 
ought to face straight forward. They get badly 
squinted for their compromising, and in addition 
they are brought to book. Here is our friend Sher- 
wood Eddy, a man believing in the light of the 
modern spiritual: world. He goes over the planet 
preaching the gospel. He wears the colors of the 
Y. M. C. A. He is no more orthodox in the ac- 
cepted sense than we are in this editorial. He 
spoke recently in the University of North Dakota. 
It made a furore because of some things he was 
explicitly reported as denying. The Presbyterian 
castigated him for his alleged position about the 
Bible being full of errors though also inspired, 
his flat denial of the carnal resurrection, and his 
belief that all sacrifice and not Christ’s only is 
Christian, necessary, and efficacious. 

These things were reported in detail by the 
college paper and by church papers. Dr. Eddy 
replies, and though he makes Christ absolute deity, 
very God of very God, and in other details repeats 
the old foreign language of orthodoxy, he does 
not satisfy the Presbyterian editor, who says his 
statements in the letter are “indefinite, such as any 
extreme liberal would accept with his own inter- 
pretation.” He does “not reply or refer to the 
special criticism,” parts of which are quoted above. 
Exactly. This is always what happens. How long 
will such things go on? Will there be a gradual 
surrender by both sides, at the end of a kind of 
spiritual attrition and lassitude? Or will con- 
science really get a grip on the whole man of 
some sizable preacher and shake-the whole truth 
out of him? We salute the day! 


Great Puritan Platitudes 


"[ HESE SENTENCES by the President have 

that lean, rugged, tense finality about them that 
quite make them his very own. They lack finish, 
lightness of touch, and charm. But they hit hard 
and leave the reader wiser if not more cheerful. 
He says: “We do not need more material develop- 
ment, we need more spiritual development. We do 
not need more intellectual power, we need more 
moral power. We-do not need more knowledge, 
we need more character. We do not need more 
government, we need more culture. We do not need 
more law, we need more religion. We do not need 
more of the things that are seen, we need more 
of the things that are unseen.” Pr) u9n 
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Bata Looking Up — Not Down 


: Coming Pageant of Empire and her place in the world 


Soria, Mareh 5. 


HE BLABORATE PREPARATIONS 

which are being made in London for 
the Pageant of Empire, to be given during 
July and August at Wembley, imply much 
more than a spectacle, impressive as that 
may be. They are a revelation of a fact 
of vast importance, not only to British 
civilization, but to the world. In con- 
crete terms, by these preparations of a 
national festival the British Empire is 
giving notice to the race that she is look- 
ing up and not down; that she is reaching 
out to the future, and not back to the 
past. The various dramatic and exhibi- 
tional features that will be a part of the 
program of the Pageant are.designed to 
show to the most unimaginative mind the 
striving and the enterprise that made the 
British Empire the dominant fact of con- 
tinents. The storied past will be pointed 
out to the citizens of England and of all 
British dominions and colonies as a trac- 
ing of the path which the Empire has 
followed in the past, and an indication of 
the course of expansion by industry which 
she will follow in the future. 

Such an enterprise, to be participated 
by all the overseas outposts of the Em- 
pire, Great Britain has undertaken, with 
characteristic confidence, at a moment 
when all the other great nations of Europe 
are struggling with the vital problems 
of settlement and reconstruction ; when in 
France, in Italy, and to a greater ex- 
tent in Germany, the pressing question 
that engages national effort is not what 
may develop in coming ages, but what 
may happen before the day’s sun goes 
down. Britain casts her gaze immeasura- 
bly farther forward than any other Huro- 
pean nation, great or small. She is think- 
ing in terms, not of days, nor of years, 
but of centuries. 


WHILE she is preparing for the look 
backward that shall make clearer her 
perspective of the future, Britain is play- 
ing an unique part in the world’s life of 
to-day. Under a government called so- 
cialistic, she is laying a restraining hand 
upon the nations that are rocking the boat 
of civilization; she is giving ardent hope 
of better things to all wronged nations; 
she is striving to recall the rule of reason 
to peoples and governments obsessed by 
revengeful passions and driven toward the 
abyss by insatiable ambitions. 

The Pageant of Empire itself will pre- 
sent much of dramatic and literary value 
that Great Britain possesses. The mo- 
ments and the crises of the history of 
Britain that decided whether the “tight 
little isle’ should expand to an empire 
or shrivel to a parish will be staged with 
the best skill that Britons have. The ob- 
Servance will be a combined demonstra- 
tion of British enterprise, good taste, 
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and artistry, and an imperial “Old Home 
Week” extending over two months. During 
that period the children that she has sent 
out broadcast over the world to conquer 
and achieve will return in the third, fourth, 
fifth, and later generations to show their 
mother how they have wrought. And the 
British Government has given a worthy 
part of the staging of empire to her dis- 
tinguished singer and romancer, Rudyard 


Kipling. The poet who wrote the im- 

mortal “Recessional” will pen for the 

UTS TTI STUN SHIMON STU TIT SUT LLL Leg 
Recessional 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


God of our fathers, known of old, 
Lord of our far-flung battle-line, 
Beneath whose awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


The tumult and the shouting dies; 
The captains and the kings depart: 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


Far-called, our navies melt away; 
On dune and headland sinks the fire: 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe, 
Such boastings as the Gentiles use, 
Or lesser breeds without the Law— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard, 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding, calls not Thee to guard, 
For frantic boast and foolish word— 
Thy Mercy on Thy People, Lord! 
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Pageant a resounding Processional that 
shall stir the blood of the English and 
their kin everywhere, if he justifies the 
hopes reposed in him. 

In these latter days of wider rights for 
new and old peoples, when self-determina- 
tion is becoming the slogan of widely 
scattered minorities, the staging of Brit- 
ain’s moments of triumph will suggest a 
balancing of the scales in which Britain’s 
past is weighed. The fact is often cited 
that the Union Jack flies over an extent 
of sea and land far in excess of the area 
dominated by any other nation, even in 
the palmy days of ancient Rome. It does 
so fly. It will occur to many men and 
Women who attend the Pageant of Em- 
pire from foreign lands, including America, 


‘to the required total. 


to weigh Britain’s imperial achievements 
in the scales of justice and measure them 
by their meaning to humanity. It is a 
fact at which history cannot wink, as 
Britons of the fighting school have fre- 
quently pointed out, that Britain’s im- 
perial achievements have been wrought 
for the most part with the mailed fist. 
The most pronounced pacifist will not 
venture to affirm that there would have 
been a British Empire if Britain had not 
fought to build it. The most thorough 
believer in the truth of the Scriptural 
promise that ‘“‘the meek shall inherit the 
earth” cannot venture, in the light of 
knowledge, to discern any feature of meck- 
ness in the countenance of Dame Britan- 
nia. Whenever it has been necessary or 
expedient to fight,. Britain has fought as 
few other countries have fought. In east- 
ing up the balance between achievements 
of destruction and of construction, the 
question presents itself: “Have the English 
on the whole made the world a better 
place to live in for the greatest number 
of people because of their warlike enter- 
prisé stretching down the centuries?” 


MEASURED by the yardstick of self- 
determination of nations, little or big, the 
balance of Britain’s achievement of em- 
pire-building does not appear to come up 
Britain, through 
the centuries, has denied the right of self- 
determination to many nations. Some of 
these nations have been great nations and 
a few of them are still accounted great. 
But how has British rule, forced upon 
peoples by the sword, affected the souls | 
and bodies of those peoples? In the main, 
have peoples vanquished by the British 
fist been better off or worse off because 
of that domination? 

To this crucial question, the question 
by the answer to which all governments 
stand or fall, the answer is amazingly 
uniform. All races upon which Great 
Britain has been strong enough to impose 
her rule have led better lives because of 
British domination, British justice, and 
British tolerance of the psychology and 
the institutions of the conquered. The con- 
spicuous instance of a people who proved 
too strong and too tough for the British 
vise to crush are the people of the Thir- 
teen Colonies, now grown greater than the 
folk from whose loins they sprang—cubs 
of the mother lion. 

But the greatest tribute to the effective 
ness of the great historic acts which the 
Pageant of Empire will stage is the pres- 
ent status of the English people in the 
greatest calamity that ever came upon 
mankind. Ina shifting, unstable, hysteric 
world, Great Britain is the one point of 
stability, of constructive power and pur- 
pose, That great moral fact of our time 
amply justifies the conception of the 
Pageant of Empire. 
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A Revealing Letter from Theodore Parker 


SATURDAY NIGHT, Dunc. 6, 1857. 
My dear Howe, 

What you said to me the other night— 
that I lacked religion (at least) in its 
lower forms, and that you did not attend 
my services because my preaching was 
not religious enough—moved me a good 
deal, and has led me not a little to look 
out upon my life and in upon myself. 
Hyents of the last ten years have done 
something, perhaps, to take down, in some 
measure, the vanity and self-conceit which 
belongs to men in general. I do not think 
yery highly of my services, estimating 
them either religiously or intellectually. 
I am only surprised that any considerable 
body of persons should look to me as a 
help in their religious culture. Nobody, 
I think, wonders so much as I at the 
faces of the audience before me on Sun- 
day; most of the persons who attend the 
Melodeon. I suppose, come for some reli- 
gious, moral, or intellectual purpose. No- 
body comes for fashion, for respectability : 
it is unfashionable, it is disrespectable, 
to be there, or to be a friend or even an 
acquaintance of mine. All this I know 
better than any one, and have proofs 
enough of it thrown in my face so often 
that I have no room or time to doubt the 
fact, so I wonder all the more that so 
many look to me for religious help. 

The audience I speak to is composed 
mainly of persons from that class of men 
least under the influence of esthetic con- 
siderations, or of mere social conventions, 
and most under the influence of moral and 
religious principles and sentiments. In 
addressing these persons, some of them 
men and women of eminent attainments 
in morals and religion, I am deeply con- 
scious of my own religious deficiencies 
and would often gladly sit as a learner 
where I stand as a teacher. 

I don’t know; perhaps you were more 
right in your remarks than in your letter 
since. But I think my lack is more in the 
higher than in the lower form of religion. 
I mean I do more justice to my own idea 
of religion in the lower form of manifes- 


 tation—.e., by devotion, by oral prayer, 


ete.—than in the higher form—by living 
a manly life in obedience to all the 
laws of my nature. 

As an internal emotion, religion is love 
of God and trust in God. Analytically, it 
is love of truth, love of justice, love of 
men, love of holiness, for these are suc- 
cessively the intellectual, moral, affec- 
tional, and pneumatic elements thereof. 
Synthetically it is love of God and trust 
in Him with the mind and conscience, the 
heart and soul. This I call piety—not 
agpidiety. 

Now if there be anything strong in 
my character, it is this very love of God 
and trust in God. Pardon me for what 
I have written and yet shall write. It 
may seem folly to you—perhaps even 
vanity. But I can write what I should 
not like to say: my love of God and my 
trust in God never fail me; I don’t mean 
to say that I follow either out to their 
consequences,—there I fail continually,— 
but on the internal feeling I never fail. 
I have taken more pains with the culture 


To most of our readers the follow- 
ing letter, hitherto unpublished, from 
Theodore Parker to Samuel Gridley 
Howe—one famous man to another— 
will shed new and mellowing light 
upon the character of the greatest 
preacher of his generation, who 
suffered deeply for his gospel, in some 
measure because of the terrific direct- 
ness of his speech in times that seemed 
to him im need of the word that is 
sharper than any two-edged sword, di- 
viding asunder soul and spirit. His 
severity and his personal aspersions 
cost him many friends and followers. 
Mrs. Laura EH. Richards, daughter 
of Samuel Gridley Howe, kindly 
gives “The Register’ the privilege of 
publishing the letter. Her father is 
ever to be remembered as the great 
friend and teacher of the blind, as 
well as an anti-slavery leader, sharing 
distinction with his wife, Julia Ward 
Howe. 


of piety than with any other part of my 
consciousness. It has given me more 
joy, more silent and unseen delight, than 
all other things in my life. Now it is 
my chief joy in life; my chief support in 
trouble; my only source of hope for man- 
kind. If I have any branch, any little 
twig, of strength, it has grown out of 
this stock of piety. I delight in nature, 
in letters, in science, in philosophy; I 
have a dear delight in the few friends I 
have left; but my delight in God—it 
swallows up all the rest. I could almost 
do without all the rest; without that— 
not a moment. $ 

In respect of this I was well born. My 
mother was a woman of a poetical nature 
(she had a nice texture of brain, as you 
and Mann would say), & woman of rare 
piety ; piety that was beautiful as it was 
strong, unobtrusive yet perpetual, a 
stream that sung in low sweet music as 
it went through the common pasture 
which it watered and made green, fring- 
ing itself with flowers as it passed on. 
She took great pains with my religious 
culture. She had a dim idea that I was 
to be a prominent man—in her mind a 
great one—and took pains to lay the 
foundation of the character I was to 
build upon the Rock of Ages. She was 
forty-seven years old when I was born, 
I the last of eleven children. She died 
when I was twelve, but left a religious 
impression that will never wear out. She 
left her mark on both sides of me. She 
was descended from a family of French 
Huguenots that came here after the revo- 
eation of the Hdict of Nantes, settled 
on the frontier, and were dreadfully har- 
assed by the Indians. On the other side, 
my forebears were Scotch Covenanters 
and English Puritans. 

Few men have had so good a religious 
training as I. My consciousness of God, 
my experience of religion, began very 
early. I remember well the dreadful 
battle I fought with the devil of the West- 
minster Catechism before I was seven 
years old. I learned it at school. At 


‘that time I threw fear of God, fear of 
the devil, fear of hell, overboard, and 
have had no fear of God since then. But 
it was a stout battle in my little soul 
before nature could make away with this 
fear. I was a shy boy and did not tell 
my mother my fears, but looked them 
grimly in the face and put them down, 
all alone. I often had cried myself to 
sleep with fear of damnation and the 
horror of the God of the Westminster 
Catechism. After that, I had a great de- 
light in prayer. It was a boy’s prayer 
first—prayer for special things; and then 
poor and little; then a man’s communion 
with his Maker. I remember one fine 
day—I was not seven then—offering a 
sacrifice to God. I gathered some wild 
geraniums and blue-eyed grass—then my 
favorite flowers, and ever since invested 
with a strange sense of religious romance 
-——and with solemn prayers laid “them 
up before the Lord.” on a great rock 
sheltered by a tree, as a sign of my 
devotion and gratitude and self-consecra- 
tion. 

I hated theological books, the works of 
Baxter and Edwards and the like; reli- 
gious books I loved. I was brought up 
on the Bible and the Greek and Roman 
classics (at first in translations, but I 
learned Latin and Greek early and well). 
The great joy of my later childhood, of 
my youth and manhood, was prayer— 
silent, often without words, with only 
thoughts, resolutions, nay, only gratitude 
and love and trust. Had I temptations— 
that helped keep me safe between the 
flesh within and the world without; had 
I sorrows—that comforted me; had I 
sins—I took them along with me in my 
prayer, and in my communion with God 
gathered strength, from the reserved 
power within me, to forgive myself and 
cover up my old transgressions with new 
and green and flowery life. I had always 
my favorite places for prayer, where alone 
I might commune with my own heart 
and be still. 


Wer nicht sein Brod mit Thriinen ass 
Wer nicht in kummeryollen Niichten 

Am seinem Lage weinend sass :— 

Hr kennt sie nicht—ihr himmlische Michte, 


says somebody—and truly. When I went 
to a new place I stole aside from the 
rest to find an unseen place wherein to 
orient myself before my God. Now when 
I go to pass a few weeks anywhere, the 
first place I seek out is a spot for prayer. 
The little part of the world I have been in, 
from the Mediterranean to Lake Erie, is 
thus dotted all over with my Horebs and 
Sinais, with Zions and Gethsemanes. 
But all this will be only tiresome to 
you. Suffice it to say I have failed in 
all things which I proposed as the tem- 
poral objects of my life and am still a 
happy man; I am happy through my love 
of God and trust in Him. I have met with 
sorrows which bow the earthly man to- 
gether till he can in no wise lift up him- 
self, and though something grim from the 
battle of life, I am yet serene and happy 
in the quiet delights which are above the 
reach of accident. It is religion which 
makes me thus happy. By nature I am 
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ambitious and love power over other men, 
for its own sake or my sake; I never seek 
it—religion forbids. I love respectability 
as well as anybody; I knew ten or twelve 
years ago that I should lose it all, and 
did not hesitate a minute nor look back 
longingly on the friends that forsook, nor 
bear ill-will to such as pass me by in the 
street or shun me everywhere. I love 
money and its power; I could easily be 
—[word illegible] but I never shall be. 
I love the quiet of my study, the company 
of cultivated and learned men—but I go 
over all the land to lecture in the fetid 
halls of the country towns, and live much 
of the winter in taverns and railroad cars. 
Religion demands that I publish the social 
ideas of the lecture. I have foregone all 
claim to the esteem of the “respectable.” 
I am despised and hated as no other man 
in New England; I get little money and 
don’t keep that; my old friends refuse to 
bow to me in the streets; I am the ser- 
vant of anybody; have no children, as 
objects of instinctive affection, to cheer 
me—yet I am a very happy man; my hap- 
piness comes from my love of God and 
my trust in God. 

I hurt the feelings of men, and they 
leave me and find other preaching else- 
where. It may be; after all, it may be 
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that I have come to my present estate 
of an outcast and of social neglect and 
ecclesiastical contempt because I am not 
religious enough for society and the church. 
But I had not thought that was the cause 
of my present social position or ecclesi- 
astical position. Many persons have left 
my congregation singe 1846—Whigs, be- 
cause I preached against slavery, as I 
thought; Democrats, because I denounced 
the Mexican War; rumsellers because I 
preached temperance; worldlings, who 
thought me only a destroyer, because I 
insisted on religion in the heart, religion in 
the daily life, or a Christian soul and 
Christian hands—at least I thought so. 
But I may have been mistaken in much 
of this, and I shall ponder it seriously, 
and thank you for the rebuke; certainly 
it touched me where the ministers never 
pretended to aim their shot. Once I was 
somewhat addicted to sentimentalism and 
mystic devotion; lived too much in the 
moonlight of piety ; loved mystical writers 
and dreamy revery and the yvoluptuousness 
of devotion. Perhaps I have gone too far 
into “the broad world and the grass,” and 
live excessively in the garish light of day. 


But I will try and mend; thankfully yours, 


THEO. PARKER. 
[All rights reserved] 


At Mr. Potter’s Bible Class 


By hundreds they study, note-books in hand 
JENKIN HOCKERT 


HE MODERNIST BIBLE CLASS of 

Rey. Charles Francis Potter was 
started at the West Side Unitarian 
Chureh, New York City, with an attend- 
ance of 480 persons, and the doors were 
closed at 8.15 and scores turned away. 
This was. on Sunday evening, March 2. 
The Modernist Bible Class is a direct 
result of the first Straton-Potter Debate 
on the infallibility of the Bible, and was 
formed in answer to requests for ‘more 
truth about the Bible.” This is believed 
to be the first popular Bible class in New 
York that approaches the Bible critically 
yet reverently. Heretofore classes of this 
kind have been limited to the walls of 
theological seminaries. 

If there is any idea in any one’s mind, 
as there may be, if one believes “snappy” 
newspaper stories, that this was in the 
nature of a “performance” and that the 
attendants merely came to get an idea 
of it after reading the daily press, I 
wish to point out that more than a third 
of the audience had their Bibles and 
note-books with them, and when cards 
were passed out for the purpose of 
registering, 234 registered! The total 
on the rolls has already passed the 300 
mark. 

The church auditorium had the appear- 
ance of a class-room. A blackboard was 
on the platform; the usual pulpit furni- 
ture was placed at one side, and on the 
other was a pile of Bibles. 

‘The people began to assemble before 
7.30: PM. and at 8.15 the church was 
filled to capacity. Promptly at eight 
oielock Mr. Potter appeared on the plat- 
form and spoke briefly on the informality 
of the class. Two familiar hymns were 
sung and: then Mr. Potter ‘proceeded di- 


rectly to the first lesson. He first read 
the eighteenth and nineteenth verses in 
Revelation, which say a curse shall be 
east on any man that will add or take 
away from Holy Writ, and asked if he 
should go ahead. Not a dissenting voice 
was heard. Mr. Potter said the motto 
of the class was “Truth at any Cost,” 
and that no attempt would be made to 
save souls or make Methodists, Baptists, 
or Unitarians. Further, he asked that 
any suggestions the audience might have 
to make by way of modification of the 
plan of procedure as outlined would be 
welcomed. Several suggested ways of ap- 
proach were offered by Mr. Potter, first 
the origin and growth of the various 
books of the Bible, their authorship, their 
authenticity; then their value as histor- 
ical, poetical, philosophical, and religious 
works. The arrangement of the books 
of the Bible, their translation, and a 
consideration of the Apocryphal books 
were other suggestions. Daring the eve- 
ning Mr. Potter explained “How We Got 
Our Bible,” and the interest was very 
great. Evidently many of the class never 
heard the explanation of how the manu- 
scripts were translated and how various 
versions arose. 

After the lecture of about one hour’s 
duration Mr. Potter called for questions. 
The first question was, “Did Jesus ever 
live?” Other requests which Mr. Potter 
met in detail were, “Point out the differ- 
ences in the two versions of creation in 
Genesis?” “Did the vred-earth man 
(Adam) ever awake from the sound sleep 
the writer of Genesis says God cast upon 
him?” “What do you think of that. pas- 
sage of Scripture which says we should 
not enjoy the things of the world?” ‘To 
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this last question Mr. Potter answered 
that the passage should be left out of 
the Bible, for why did God put things 
on this earth if we were not to enjoy 
them in a good and wholesome way. An- 
other question was, “Do you believe any 
part of the Bible to be inspired?” To 
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.this Mr. Potter answered that he did, 


and that he considered those parts in- 
spired that gave him inspiration as he 
read them over and over. He was then 
asked what he meant by inspiration. At 
9.45 o’clock Mr. Potter suggested that 
the meeting should come to a close, as 
the hour was late, but immediately four 
people rose with questions. Hvery one 
appeared to be deeply interested, and all 
who had their Bibles followed at every 
reference. A deep religious and reveren- 
tial tone was maintained throughout the 
entire session. 

Among the members of the class were 
professors at Columbia University, min- 
isters of other denominations, and men 
and women of every walk of life. In 
the front row of the baleony sat a group 
of young men and women recently organ- 
ized under the name “Parkway Club.” 
Each had a note-book and a Bible, for 
the Club is going to study over the lec- 
ture during the week and discuss the 
subject at their meetings. The complete 
interest of all was sustained during the 
two hours and a half that the class was 
in session, and fewer than ten passed 
out before the end. 

This class is more or less of an ex- 
periment, but its first session shows the 
opportunity of reaching the average Amer- 
ican citizen along constructive religious 
lines. The class fills a needed want, and 
the public was quick to seize the oppor- 
tunity of studying the Bible from a rey- 
erent and scientific point of view. We 
Unitarians have been satisfied to know 
that the Bible had been studied criti- 
cally by students, but have not attempted 
to present the facts in a popular form. 
Too long have we sermonized on the parts 
of the Bible in which we found inspira- 
tion, never helping those who had doubts 
about the Bible to arrive at our under- 
standing. 

To my way of. thinking this class offers 
the best way of approach to the college 
student. I cannot think of a single col- 
lege which attempts Bible-class training 
that offers this sort of instruction to men 
and women. In the formative years the 
proper instruction would make men and 
women love and revere and—yes—read 
the Bible. Our college work has hereto- 
fore consisted in organizing young peo- 
ple’s ‘groups activities and the religious 
part of it just allowed to fit in if it 
would. Far greater success would be 
reached if we attacked the problem fair 
and square and organized classes that 
first of all approached the Bible from a 
modern viewpoint. As the Brooklyn Hagle 
in an editorial recently pointed out, a 
Bible class must be made interesting in 
order to succeed. 


Our young people are critical and 
choose interesting things, and that 
has been mainly the cause of the 
failure of the Bible class and the 
substitution of the social. 


Nearly every ‘college and university has 


; 
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teachers who are Bible students and Mod- 
ernists in the better use of that term, 


and would rejoice at the opportunity of 


ar 


leading such a class. This is an oppor- 
tunity which the Student Federation of 
Religious Liberals cannot allow to pass. 
The hour has come. Will we be the 
ones to see the light and follow? 

A popular Bible class of this type need 
not be limited to the young people—far 
from it. Men and women of all ages 
are interested in religious problems and 
are only waiting for the opportunity to 
ally themselves with the Liberals. They 
all feel the need of instruction and are 
earnestly seeking light as to the inter- 
pretation of a religion that makes an 
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appeal to their intelligence, understand- 
ing, and humanness. The time is ripe, 
and if we would have our religion under- 
stood, we must teach it rather than preach 
it. 

Men and women of orthodox 
churches who are appreciating the 
modern viewpoint in matters religious 
are hungering for instruction. All 
their lives were spent believing all 
religion emanates from the Bible. We 
must recognize that fact and be first 
prepared to instruct them im the 
scientific interpretation of the Bible,— 
approaching it always reverently, 
even when studying it critically for 
the parts that are open to criticism. 
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We have long believed a rational re- 
ligion would succeed through education. 
How can it succeed? In modern Sunday- 
schools for our own children. In day 
schools, where there ought to be religious 
instruction. Religion must come through 
Modernist Bible classes such as this one 
in the West Side Church. Our churches 
can ill afford to allow religious instruc- 
tion to be limited to our church schools 
for our children and to our pulpits for men 
and women on Sunday morning. Let us 
dare to take this opportunity when the 
religious wave is at its crest and organize 
popular Bible classes for men and women 
in all our churches. 


Another Word for The Book 


“Tf we be ignorant, the Scriptures will instruct us; if out of the way, 
they will bring us home; if out of order, they will reform us; if 


OME SIXTY YEARS ago, Bishop West- 

cott, deep scholar and blessed saint 
of the modern church, gave to the world 
a beautiful little book entitled “The Bible 
in the Church.” Would that all might 
read it! In the Preface he says: 


No one who has patiently laboured on 
the history of the Bible can fail to be 
deeply grieved by the hasty and per- 
emptory tone with which it is com- 
monly discussed. And it is hard to 
say whether Holy Scripture is more 
injured by those who assail or by 
_ those who defend it. 


These “winged words,” dearly beloved 
brethren, I take as my text. But, after 
the manner of most text-takers, I may 
wander far afield. Several things move 
me to write at this time, among them a 
little experience which I had some weeks 
ago, which I here record in order to pass 
on to all concerned the shock that I re- 
ceived. There was submitted to me an 
imposing list of names of prospective lec- 
turers for the laymen’s meetings at Isles 
of Shoals next summer. The names were 
those of eminent scholars, worth going far 


to receive of in a course of study; and the - 


selection of such men showed great pains 
and excellent judgment on the part of 
those who are making plans for what is 
to be this year on America’s “Blessed 
Isle.” But the list of Biblical scholars 
contained the name of not a single Uni- 
tarian! Are we so hard up for Biblical 
scholars that we must resort to “ortho- 
dox” bodies to supply our Bible needs? It 
seems to me that if instead of wasting 
our strength in spread-eagle denunciation 
of our “orthodox” comrades, to whom we 
resort for help in time of need, we shut 
ourselves up to some hard study of The 
Book, we should do a service better cal- 
culated both to maintain the integrity of 
our reputation for. scholarship and to 
make for peace and good-will in these dis- 
tracted times. : 

The religion which we cherish had its 


‘ 
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thas come into existence. 


HILARY G. RICHARDSON 


origin in a far distant past when religion 
consisted of sacrifices, incantations, and 
other external rites of one kind and an- 
other. In those times men thought that 
a god could be propitiated or his favor 
won by ceremonies conducted either by the 
man himself or by a professional priest. 
Then some man began to think along a 
new line. We know not who he was, nor 
when nor where lived the man who did 
this first thinking. But in some way he 
got hold of the idea that God must be a 
God of right and that he must first, last, 
and ever demand right living from men 
in all their affairs and concerns. 

From whatever angle we regard it, this 
is the greatest thought that ever took hold 
of man, that ever worked its way through 
and out of his mind. It was epoch-making 
in that it marks the coming to life and as- 
sertion of that phase of human nature 
that we call the spirit, the last and most 
refined element of our personality that 
No less so in 
the enormous possibilities latent within 
the idea, which were to struggle for ex- 
istence, clarify themselves, and dominate 
in the course of human history. This 
struggle of the spiritual is still on, with 
tremendous obstacles in its pathway and 
great conquests to be made. Only in this 
herculean endeavor lie individual well- 
being and contentment and the secure and 
peaceful living together of communities 
of men. 

Then this first spiritual man of the far 
past to leave any record of himself, this 
pioneer in true religion, attempted to 
write down his thoughts. A hard busi- 
ness is this of writing down thoughts, even 
when they are worked-over thoughts al- 
ready expressed by others. More than 
doubly hard is it when the thought is 
all new and when the writing must be 
done with clumsy materials. The out- 
come of the effort of our man, Unknown 


-Soldier of the Hternal Kingdom, whose 


memorial is written upon the tables of 


in heaviness, comfort us; if dull, quicken us; if cold, inflame us” 


stone, was the first draft of the Ten Com- 
mandments,—one God, who is spirit and 
not matter, by all to be worshiped and 
served, whose name is to be revered, 
whose day is to be kept. His will of right 
is to be practiced first at home, and then 
out in society—in respect for property 
rights, for sexual cleanness, for human 
life, for one’s word concerning another. 
So stands the first endeavor to set forth 
religion in terms of character and service. 

When the Decalogue is thus considered, 
and this is the only legitimate way in 
which to consider it, as a first attempt 
in a benighted age to set forth religion in 
terms of the right life, it is one of the 
most wonderful and reverential documents 
ever written. Yet some of our “liberals” 
scoff at and ridicule it, crack vulgar jokes 
over it such as newspapers like to print, 
and tell us that the proper place for it is 
the pile of discarded junk. Ah, well, I 
suppose even “liberalism” must have its 
Billy Sundays. But if it feels that its 
mission is to destroy the fine inheritance 
from the past and to howl ruin in the 
vast wilderness of negation, the sooner it 
is out of the way the better. With a 
cake of mud any street urchin can destroy 
in a second the finest piece of art, and 
shatter a plate-glass window with a brick- 
bat. But the man who did the painting 
was a rare gift of God, and only he who 
has had long training in mechanics can 
replace broken windows. I make no 
apology for the fact that I appear here 
in a spirit other than that of the hood- 
lum. How beautiful is the sympathetic 
unfolding of the abiding spiritual content 
of the Ten Commandments by the prophet 
of Nazareth in his Sermon on the Mount. 
And following his lead we perceive that 
the Decalogue is the spring or source of 
true religion uncontaminated with super- 
stition. 

We behold this flowing as a thin and 
somewhat uncertain stream through the 
earlier parts of The Book, trying hard to 
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make its way through every kind of huge 
obstruction. Sometimes in its struggles 
it runs back upon itself and makes pecu- 
liar twists and turns. How it grapples 
and fights for the right of way! Some- 
times it looks as if it will lose itself and 
come to nothing. Sometimes its waters 
become befouled with all sorts of vile 
stuff. The old prophets writhe like bound 
giants—we feel it all there in the Old 
Testament, see their sweat and hear their 
groanings,—to think it all out straight 
and clear and to get it down in words. 
Sometimes they get on false trails, some- 
times grow weary and bungle logic, some- 
times are led by false lights into queer 
messes. But at last they come through 
with clear right in their grasp. And now 
and then, away back there at the begin- 
ning, we behold one of them standing in 
glory with the whole spiritual treasure of 
God in his hands. Coming back to our 
figure, over in the Old Testament the 
stream of right is a river of importance 
and sure of itself, deep, broad, with beau- 
tiful foliage along its banks. Thus the 
stream has become in the great prophets 
with their eternal message of everlasting 
right in behalf of a supreme spiritual God 
who is the very embodiment of right, 
justice, truth, mercy, and love, and who 
judges men only on these terms. 

In the Old Testament we see the stream 
of simple right living striving to make 
its way against the vile orgies of Canaan- 
itish and Phoenician cults and sometimes 
getting its waters very much contami- 
nated. As Milton reminds us 


For those the Race of Israel oft forsook 
Their living strength, and unfrequented left 
His righteous Altar, bowing lowly down 
To bestial Gods. 


We see it making its hard way against 
all that churchly, priestly stuff of sacri- 
fices and elaborate rituals, and sometimes 
almost swallowed up of them. Right had 
a hard struggle, and always has had, be- 
cause it is the hard way. It was so much 
easier to take a sheep to a priest and have 
him burn it on an altar for one’s sins and 
to make a grand feast out of what was 
not burned, a kind of religious barbecue, 
and then go ahead and do the same evils 
over again and on-the next festival day 
offer another sheep in like manner, than 
it was to repent of one’s evil ways and 
strenuously endeavor to live the right life. 

Through a large part of the Old Tes- 
tament we behold this struggle, beginning 
with the Ten Commandments and with 
the same ideas variously expressed 
through and by means of old myths, 
legends, and tales. This is the key that 
unlocks the door of admission to the 
beauty and glory of this part of the Bible. 
To the careless reader of a modern frame 
of mind those stories in Genesis may seem 
to be nothing but old writings full of im- 
possible and absurd things. But they 
came forth from the same school that 
gave publicity to the Ten Commandments, 
the prophets, and were written with a 
purpose. These old writers perceived that 
the most effective way in which to im- 
press their ideas was by the use of good 
story material. They took such myths 
and legends as lay to their hand, worked 
them over and touched them up, and made 
them the bearers of their messages. In 
this they are like all wise instructors 
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since. The preacher of to-day will find 
the richest illustrative material in the 
legends of Homer, Herodotus, the Greek 
tragedians, Apollodorus, Ovid, Vergil, and 
so on, aS well as in the Old Testament. 
Jesus was a master of the story as a ve- 
hicle of religious idealism. As for the 
material of his parables, in some cases 
no doubt it was furnished in whole or 
part by experiences of his own and by 
what passed under his observation. Some 
of these stories may have been inventions 
of his strong imagination. It matters not 
from whence they came. They were told 
for the purpose of conveying his ideas of 
religion; and this is done as effectively 
whether the story be taken from actual 
life or whether it be pure fiction. 

The same is true of all that material 
in the Old Testament which we have in- 
sisted upon treating as history. Consery- 
atives have wasted their energies in try- 
ing to maintain its historical reliability 
for the sake of the dogma of Biblical in- 
fallibility, and “liberals” have jeered at it 
because it fails to measure up to modern 
scientific historical standards. The ab- 
surd crudeness of both positions is per- 
céived as soon as we take note of the 
simple fact that history and science as 
we understand them came into existence 
only in modern times. Hence to judge the 
Bible by rules and standards which were 
not perceived until centuries after the last 
parts of the Bible were written is to 
tumble Aristotle into the gutter, and is 
unfair and ridiculous. The ancient Jews 
had a better understanding of the matter 


Not Afraid to Think 
GEORGH BRANSON 


Why should I be afraid to think 
While searching through the maze 
Of legends, myths, and history 
That come from ancient days? 
Of heroes and their songs of war, 
Of prophets, priests, and kings, 
Of visions, dreams, and miracles, 
And saints with robes and wings? 


Why should I be afraid to read 
The records of the past, 

Interpret them by modern light 
Upon their pages cast? 

I read the struggles of the race 
Endowed with nascent souls, 

That strove to find the light divine 
That leads to higher goals. 


Why should I cease to search for truth 
Though robed in ancient clothes? 

Why should I drink from stagnant pools 
While living water flows? 

The precious grain must winnowed be, 
The chaff fall by the way. 

When love and truth are in the van 
We drift not far astray. 


God’s revelation forward goes— 
Grows deeper, wider still 

As life unfolds the universe 
Directed by His will. 

I cannot think He makes mistakes 
In aught He does for man, 

While working in His countless worlds 
By His creative plan. 


The creeds and dogmas man has made 
His spirit cannot bind, 

The tie that binds is love divine 
For God and all mankind. 

In Harmony with life and love 
Our hearts must be aglow; 

By wrath and strife and selfishness 
Our spirits cannot grow. 
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than most of us. They classed these writ- 
ings, which we have so falsely named his- 
torical books, with the prophets, thus per- 
ceiving, as we do not, that they were 
written, not for the purpose of giving an 
accurate account of what men did in past 
times, but to inculcate religious truths. 
The well-known story of the Garden of 
Eden is, from the standpoint of literature, 
one of the world’s masterpieces of art. 
Hach of the four characters, the Deity, 
the man, the woman, the serpent, is, in 
the fewest and most select words, made 
to stand out with all the traits clearly 
drawn and pulsating with life. The dia- 
logue is superb, and the characters are 
played off against each other, a thread of 
humor most artistically woven into the 
grim tragedy, with a perfection such as 
few born and trained artists have at- 
tained. This old story is used to convey 
the great ideas that God has made known 
His will, that all is well with man so long 
as he conforms to it, and that he cannot 
violate it and escape the peril. True 
enough, this old teacher’s notion of the 
particular thing expressing the Divine 
Will, eating of the fruit of a tree, is 
crude, aS we should expect it to be away 
back there when men first began to 
wrestle to disentangle the spiritual. So 
there are large elements of the primitive 
in the stories of Cain and Abel, the Flood, 
the Tower of Babel, and so on, which set 
forth lessons similar to those of the Eden 
story. The thing is that here the ancient 
prophets got hold of what has been the 
life and power of prophecy in every age, 
that the spirit and its demands for right 
are the whole of what we call religion. 
Space does not admit of an examination 
of all this Bible material in detail. Nor 
is this necessary, the key that unlocks 
the treasure-house having been given. 
But perhaps it may be well to illustrate 
the matter further by a story which has 
been a trouble and a stumbling-block to 
some and a favorite stamping-ground of 
those bull-in-the-china-shop “liberals” of 
different denominations to whom reference 
has already been made. I mean the story 
of Jacob, one of the most masterly lit- 
erary performances of the world. Our 
young man is introduced upon the scene 
as a mere youth, under the severest handi- 
cap of life. He is afflicted with a mate- 
rialistic, unscrupulous mother, whose 
characteristics he has inherited; it is all 
a great study in heredity and environ- 
ment, if one is so narrow of. mind that 
he can contemplate the Bible only from 
the one angle of science. Being so much 
like herself, naturally he was her favorite 
of the two boys. Instead of trying to 
train him away from his bad qualities, 
she deliberately fostered them and per- 
suaded him to use them to his own ad- 
vantage. Under the mother’s direction the 
blinded father and the stupid brother are 
tricked, and Jacob has to flee the country 
from his brother’s wrath. The mother 
directs him to go to her own people away 
off to the east. His first night away from 
home overtakes him on a lone hillside 
among the stones. There, beneath the 
stars, he made his bed, with stones for a 
pillow. As he slept he saw in a dream a 
ladder reaching to heaven, and the angels 
upon it. Thus, wronged by his mother 
and pursued by the fury of his brother, 
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as it were less than friendless and alone, 
our young man is sought of God, who 
manages to make his way into his soul 
and touch the better elements of his na- 
ture. Thus the story teaches that there 
are these better elements no matter how 
depraved a man may seem to be. The ex- 
perience makes a deep impression, so 
much so that he erects an altar of the 
stones and gives to the place a name 
which has entered richly into our spirit- 
ual life, Bethel, “house of God.” Then 
there is a rude jostling and queer scrim- 
mage of the two elements of the young 
man’s nature, and he leaves with a vow, 
half material and half spiritual, that. if 
God will give him prosperity, he will not 
forget Him when he comes that way again. 
Then follows the story of the two rival 
tricksters, Jacob and his Uncle Laban, in 
which the uncle is outwitted, much of it- 
quite amusing. When Jacob returns after 
the years with his ill-gotten gains it looks 
as if every finer element of his nature 
had been destroyed, the crudest kind of 
materialist. Haunted by the fear of his 
outraged brother, whom he takes meas- 
ures to appease, just before the meeting 
takes place, when all have been sent over 


‘individual, 
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the fords of the Jabbok, Jacob remains 
alone. That night God meets with him, 
and they wrestle until the break of the 
day. Thus is brought out the great fact 
that, however evil a man may become, 
God is ever watching his chance in his 
life, and often in the end God prevails. 
So it was with Jacob, who passes on into 
the rest of. the story with a new name,— 
Israel, which became that of a little 
people who in the course of their long his- 
tory gave the world its noblest ideals, its 
deepest and loftiest aspiration, and its 
clearest light on the ways of God with 
man. 

It matters nothing whether Jacob was 
originally the name of a.trike or of an 
or of a deity, whether the 
thing be real biography or fiction. Nor 
does it matter that the story as it has 
come to us contains contradictions in re- 
spect of details. The Bible is full of such, 
having been written by scores of men who 
had heard facts differently. All this is 
of interest and importance to the linguist, 
the critic, and the historian. But in its 
bearings upon the main issue of The Book, 
its spiritual content is of no significance. 
Yet “liberals” chop over and make capital 


of that old Tom Paine, Bob Ingersoll, un- 
couth stuff on the contradictions of the 
Bible (neither of these men was able to 
read a page of the Hebrew Old Testa- 
ment) as though modern scholars had 
worked out and set forth nothing. 

We have noticed only the beginnings of 
the faith as set forth in the earliest parts 
of The Book. Our point is the inherent 
power and splendor of the first endeavor. 
How grandly it moves on its noble way 
through The Book, which is among the 
most impressive panoramas of evolution 
that we have!. And the purpose and last- 
ing import of the whole Book has never 
been better stated than in one of the two 
greatest prefaces of our literature, the 
other being that of Doctor Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary, that of the greatest translation of 
the Bible ever made, the King James Ver- 
sion, which Preface few people have ever 
seen, because for some strange reason it 


is left out of practically all editions. On 
this wise speaks the great Preface—"If 


we be ignorant, they [the Scriptures] will 
instruct us; if out of the way, they will 
bring us home; if out of order, they will 
reform us; if in heaviness, comfort us; if 
dull, quicken us; if cold, inflame us.” 


The Present Debate in Protestant Churches 


A clear, eloquent statement of the irreconcilable differences 


“And all the people were at strife throughout 
all the tribes of Israel,’—2 SAMUEL Xix. 9 


THE PROTESTANT WORLD is di- 
vided. The same thing may be true 
(for aught we know), may be actually, 
though not apparently, true of the Catho- 
lic world. But like a crack running clear 
across an ice-pond in late winter, so is 
the wide seam of difference which now 
divides Protestantism into two parts. 

On one side of the seam are the Funda- 
mentalists. They stand (pat) on five 
points. Mr. Bryan, their best-known 
spokesman, gives the five points thus: 


1. It is an essential doctrine of the 
Word of God and our standards that the 
Holy Spirit did so inspire, guide, and 
move the writers of Holy Scripture as 
to keep them from error. 

2. It is an essential doctrine .. . that 
our Lord Jesus Christ was born of the 
Virgin Mary. 

3. It is an essential doctrine that Christ 
offered up Himself a sacrifice to satisfy 
Divine Justice and to reconcile us to God. 

4, It is an essential doctrine concern- 
ing our Lord Jesus Christ, that on the 
third day He arose again from the dead 
with the same body with which He suf- 
fered, with which also He ascended into 
heaven, and there sitteth at the right 
hand of His Father, making intercession. 

5. It is an essential doctrine of the 
Word of God as the supreme standard 
of our faith that our Lord Jesus showed 
His power and love by working mighty 
miracles. This working was not contrary 
to nature, but superior to it. [Presby- 
terian Church (Northern), General <As- 
sembly, 1910.] 


ROGER S. FORBES 


Now, in so stating, Mr. Bryan is only 
quoting. These five points are the official, 
professed positions of all creedal churches ; 
and most of the churches in Christendom 
at the present moment are creedal. Those 
entering the ministry or the membership of 
them must declare allegiance to the creeds. 

Mr. Bryan says of so-called liberal 
preachers in creedal churches, “A congre- 
gation has a right to assume that a 
preacher, if an honest man, would not ac- 
cept a position unless his views were in 
agreement with the views of the church.” 

Mr. Bryan also says, “The evolutionary 
hypothesis is the only thing that has 
seriously menaced religion since the birth 
of Christ.” ? a 

Mr. Bryan is a typical and thoroughly 
consistent member of creedal or Funda- 
mentalist churches. He demands that his 
fellow-members be equally consistent or 
leave. We can understand just what he 
means ; indeed, we cannot help understand- 
ing it. We can likewise respect him. 

On the other side of the pond are the 
Modernists. They too have their funda- 
mentals, but the latter are quite different 
from Mr. Bryan’s five. The Virgin Birth, 
they say, was not one of Jesus’ doctrines. 
If it was, why did he never anywhere 
allude to it or even hint at it? Not a 
really Christian doctrine, but a very primi- 
tive belief. It was ascribed, for instance, 
to Buddha hundreds of years before the 
birth of Jesus. Supernatural birth would 
be less, not more, honorable than natural 
birth. 

To insist that all parts of the Bible are 
high and holy, equal in age and in worth, 


is to condemn both the book itself and 
the most enlightened conscience of to-day. 

There is no miracle, or revelation either, 
save the constant miracle, and the con- 
tinuous revelation, of law and order, 
growth and goodness, light and love. 

Evolution, so far from being godless, is 
only a name for the Eternal’s method of 
manifestation. 

God is not the ancient .and distant First 
Mover of so-called ‘Christian theology, far 
separated from the world. He lives and 
works in every atom, molecule, ion, or 
electron. 

And I have felt 


A Presence that disturbs me with a joy 

Of elevated thoughts, a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man,— 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


A prominent Modernist, Dr. J. Leon 
Williams, Fellow of the New York Academy 
of Science, declares that God is the soul 
of the universe, Love and Truth and 
Beauty. 

He asserts his belief that ‘more of the 
spirit of that Love, Truth and Beauty was 
revealed in the person of Jesus than in 
any other created form of which we have 
any knowledge,” and that “the significance 
of His life and death was not as a pro- 
pitiation to a revengeful and angry God 
for human sins.” 

Jesus, he says, “taught men the great 
fundamental truth that all wickedness is 
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just selfishness and that there can be no 
true individual or collective happiness 
until selfishness is conquered.” 

Well, Dr. Williams, like Mr. Bryan, says 
just what he means and means just what 
he says. We can understand—cannot help 
understanding—him. We can likewise re- 
spect him. 

I stand here to-day in order to assert 
that between Mr. Bryan’s position and the 
stand taken by Dr. Williams there is no 
possible compromise. -Hach of us should 
choose between the two platforms; and 
stand, openly, on that which he believes 
to be true. Both cannot be true. 

Are you a Fundamentalist, or are you 
a Modernist? If you are neither the one 
nor the other, then you are either an 
agnostic or an atheist (which you have a 
perfect right to be, provided you are 
thoughtful—and honest). 

At the same time that I say this, I wish 
to say that the present situation in Prot- 
estantism is seriously unfortunate and for 
at least three reasons. 

First, it despiritualizes the churches. 
Men are charging those who do not agree 
with them with being other than, less than, 
Christians, denying to their intellectual 
opponents the right to take the name of 
the Master. 

The inevitable result of such a state 
of things is irritation. Irritation rapidly 
rises into anger; and “an angry man stir- 
reth up strife, and a furious man aboundeth 
in transgression.” 

Years ago in Leyden (the scene of the 
famous and classical debates between Cal- 
vinists and Arminians) there lived a 
sagacious cobbler. Many theological de- 
bates were carried on in Latin. This cob- 
bler had no Latin and less Greek. Yet 
he attended the debates. Some one asked 
him if he understood the language to 
which he listened. 

“No,” he replied, “but I know who is 
wrong in the argument.” 

“How?” 

“Why, by seeing who is angry first.” 

Ah! thou conclusive cobbler. 

Secondly, the present situation dis- 
credits the churches in the eyes of the 
world, driving many out of them and keep- 
ing many others away from them. Men 
give up their pews. 

As Mr, Glenn Frank puts it: This con- 
troversy ‘“‘disgraces Protestantism by fore- 
ing it to squander in a ‘senseless guerrilla 
warfare between its members precious en- 
ergies that should be employed in the 
prosecution of its basic mission of re- 
generating individuals and reconstructing 
institutions on a Christian basis.” 

Thirdly, the present intolerable condi- 
tion of things tortures many an excellent 
man and minister. Said a suffering pastor 
of a creedal society to a Universalist 
friend: “Brother L., I am a slave. I 
would give the world if I were free, as 
you are, to preach the better religion that 
is coming to our time. I am bound hand 
and foot.” 

You ask, Why doesn’t he break away? 
Suppose you were paying for your home 
on the installment plan. Suppose you had 
five children to educate. To “break away” 
would be to lose every cent of your income. 

The poor victim is tortured, or, where 
he has not the fineness of feeling to be 
tortured, he is intellectually degraded. 
The eminent scholar Dr. J. T; Sunderland, 
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a man of highest integrity, says that the 
president of a Roman Catholic seminary 
with an enrollment of a hundred candi- 
dates for the priesthood said to him: 

“The Trinity? Why, I could no more 
pray to the Trinity than I could to a 
Triangle.” Yet he stayed in the church 
one of whose cornerstones is the Trinity. 

That is degradation and moral and 
spiritual disaster. We can’t smile at it. 
We can only weep and lament it. 

Small wonder that earnest, hard-hitting 
men, like Friend Scattergood, declare that 
churches have no leadership of the masses 
to-day! ; 

This Fundamental-Modernist row (if 
you'll forgive the unpleasant noun) is all 
about something far more real and living 
than the truth or the untruth of Virgin 
Birth, Scriptural inerrancy, and bodily 
resurrection. 

It’s a fight over freedom of thought. 
Shall modern Americans and church-mem- 
bers be free, or shall they not be free, to 
think and to speak? That is the under- 
lying issue, and the question of offense 
which makes red-blooded men “see red.” 

The whole situation could be relieved, 
and all the churches saved, by putting 
church membership and pulpit occupancy 
on an absolutely non-doctrinal basis. That 
should be done in all churches right away. 
It’s the only solution. Church membership 
and pulpit occupancy should be based only 
on a sincere desire to worship and to 
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serve. Leave it to the individual to be- 
lieve what he likes, provided only he think 
freely and fully, and faithfully compare 
notes with others who are thinking and 
reaching fully and deeply. 

Says one of our fellow-citizens, George 
Wood Clapp by name: ‘My sister thinks 
that if I doubt the literal accuracy of the 
story of Jonah and the whale, I doubt 
Jesus Christ and the immanence of God 
in the world. By all means let her have 
her faith undisturbed. My boy and his 
college friends are unable to see any con- — 
nection between Jonah and the plan of 
salvation. So there you have the widest 
difference of thought in a single family. 
Yet we live happily, and I have no desire 
to ‘convert’ any of them to my own no- 
tions.” 

That family rests, works, and thinks on 
exactly the right basis. Every church 
should rest upon precisely the same basis. 
There is no other safe or sane-basis for 
a household or a house of God. <A debate 
is a good, productive thing. A controversy 
is a deadly and devilish thing. Grant the 
necessary freedom; let every honorable 
person (whatever his opinions may be) 
become in fact as regular a member as 
every other person, and crimination and 
recrimination will vanish. 

Such is the correct and Christlike basis. 
I thank God that the Unitarian Chureh 
is and always will be on that sound, 
impregnable, unshakable foundation. 


° The Only Possible Goal 


Modernism in relation to Unitarianism 


J. T. SUNDERLAND 


ROTE MATTHHW ARNOLD: “Two 

things are clear to any man who has 
two eyes in his head. One is that we can- 
not do without Christianity. The other 
is that we cannot do with Christianity as 
Tos 

Arnold saw that there must be, and 
without much further delay, a New Refor- 
mation of Christianity, far more radical, 
far more ethical and spiritual, and far 
more practical and vital than that of the 
sixteenth century led by Luther. Such 
a New Reformation seems to be at hand, 
in the great rising “Modernist Movement” 
of our day. Channing was a prophecy of 
it long before Arnold wrote. The Unita- 
rian and Universalist churches for almost 
a century have been its advanced guard, 
its picket line. At last thousands and 
thousands in all the churches are waking 
up to the necessity for it, and with more 
or less timidity but with growing bold- 
ness are declaring for it; but everywhere 
there is confusion and uncertainty con- 
cerning it. Just what is the New Refor- 
mation to be? It is plain that the old and 
outgrown in Christianity must be left be- 
hind, but what is to be kept? Just what 
is to be the Better New? 

All this religious confusion means that 
there has never been a time when the call 
to Unitarians was so clear and imperative 
as it is now, to let their gospel be known; 
for there is no possible goal for the grop- 
ing and floundering Modernism of our 


time except that of Channing, Theodore 
Parker, Hmerson, and Martineau. The 
new and better Christianity must be what 
these great prophets of the new day saw 
and proclaimed—that is, it must be the 
religion of Jesus, not any theology above 
Jesus. It must be his central and eternal, 
ethical and spiritual message of God’s 
Fatherhood and Man’s Brotherhood; of 
Love to God and Love to. Man; of the 
Golden Rule and Human Service,—these 
interpreted by free minds, in the light of 
science and all modern knowledge, and set 
earnestly to the mighty and glorious prac- 
tical task of helping God to make a better 
world, I say this is the goal, the true 
goal, the absolutely necessary goal, of the 
New Reformation known as the Modernist 
Movement of to-day, wnless the movement 
is to dissipate itself, or turn backward, 
and utterly fail. No other goal can pos- 
sibly satisfy the world’s intelligence or 
meet its vital moral and spiritual needs. 

All this shows the wonderful oppor- 
tunity and the heavy responsibility of Uni- 
tarians. We must declare to the world, 
with a clearness and an emphasis beyond 
anything we have eyer known, that this 
is the goal. The Modernist Movement, so 
full of promise, must be made to mean 
this, just this, all of this, nothing less 
radical, profound, and vital than this, if 
it is to save Christianity, and fulfill the 
splendid New Hope that is being kindled 
in the world. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Reaction to 
Professor Ward’s Interview 
To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In the article entitled “How Wide Shall 
America Open the Gates?’ which ap- 
peared in the March 13 issue, I find the 
following statement: “Immigration, by re- 
ducing the native American birth-rate, 
has not increased the population of the 
United States. Our population would 
probably be fully as large as it is now 
had there been no immigration at all 
since the foundation of the Republic.” 
That is “mighty important if true.” 

If one had the time, it would be in- 

' teresting to find out just what the popula- 
tion was in that early time and compute 
the proportion of increase that would have 
been necessary to bring it up to the pres- 
ent without any help from the prolific 

_ aliens that have come in. 

The immigration problem is of such 
great importance that our opinions should 
be well founded upon facts. Our electo- 
rate must be well-informed, for the deci- 
sion of our policy will at last rest with 
the people at large. There is so much 
prejudice against foreigners among us, 
that the average reader does not stop to 
question a statement which may count 
against them. 

On another page of the same paper, 
in an article headed “Democracy Begins 
at Home,” we may get a valuable sug- 
gestion as to the way in which the diffi- 
culties of an influx of aliens may in part 
be overcome. 

Observation of prejudice and group 
segregation impelled Mr. Charles F. Weller 
to organize the League of Neighbors. 
This seems to be something new and 
“mighty important.” How much is each 
of us doing toward helping to assimilate 
our alien population? Getting acquainted 
is the first step toward that end. 

Mr. Weller says, “It is only in his local 
community that the ordinary man can 
understand and influence human rela- 
tions.” It may be that the immigration 
problem will have to be considered more 
as a personal problem than we have been 


thinking. Mary TRAPrARN WHITNEY. 


NortH Warn, N.H. 


A New Bible 


To the Hditor of THmH CHRISTIAN RNGISTER :— 

The article in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
of March 20 entitled “Do We Need a 
New Bible?’ keeps troubling many, I am 
sure. We do not object to a “New Bible,” 
but unless it has Jesus Christ’s words in- 
serted as those of the Divinely Inspired 
One especially sent from God to enlighten 
us, our beautiful soul-uplifting religion 
will fade away. Do let us say something 
more to uphold Christ’s living, spiritual 
life. We are on the “danger line” to-day 
and in the future will sink unless Christ’s 
mission and words are the most vital in- 
‘spiration of our souls. 

Saint Paul, Martin Luther, Shakespeare, 


Jane Addams, Abraham Lincoln, Booker 
Washington, Phillips Brooks, and all the 
other religious teachers and workers of 
great eminence would be horrified to find 
themselves substituted for their Divine 
Master. They were enabled to enlighten 
the world as they did only because they 
beheld and upheld our Saviour as the 
brightest light ever sent by God into this 


world. Mary BRADLEY. 


BuLMONT, MASss. 


Another “American” Church 
To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


The recent editorial “An Alien Notion’ 
was read by me with the keenest satis- 
faction. I heartily commend this state- 
ment: “The attempt by subtle intimations, 
on the very day of the great man’s pass- 
ing, and in the succeeding days, that 
Bethlehem Chapel, on the heights of Mount 
Saint Alban, Washington, shall become, 
that, indeed, by the fact of Wilson’s en- 
tombment in the crypt, has already be- 
come, America’s Westminster Abbey, shall 
not go unnoticed.” 

Another attempt to nationalize the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church is being made 
at Valley Forge, which is not far distant 
from my natal city, Norristown. Valley 
Forge is a state reservation, with the pos- 
sibility of being taken over by the Na- 
tional Government. The rector of All 
Saints in Norristown has been instrumen- 
tal in securing funds from different locali- 
ties for the erection and the furnishing 
of an Episcopal church at Valley Forge. 
Branching out from the chureh building 
are, or will be, a colonnade of thirteen 
columns, commemorative of the thirteen 
Colonies—each being the contribution of 
the citizens of the State that issued from 
the preceding colony. 

Although Washington was a communi- 
cant in the Episcopal Church, yet his 
troops represented various religious 
bodies. The only suitable religious edifice 
at Valley Forge would .be undenomina- 
tional. When I saw the church at Valley 
Forge, with the assumption of nationalism, 
I had a feeling of indignation. ; 

It may be. that you have read “The 
Church for Americans” by the retired 
heretical Protestant Episcopal Bishop Wil- 
liam Montgomery Brown, which was writ- 
ten before his elevation to the episcopacy. 
He claims therein. that the Church in 
England was apostolically founded. Some 
think, according to him, that Saints Peter 
and Paul founded the Church in England ; 
others think that the blessed Apostle Saint 
John was the founder. It is well known 
that Christianity was in Britain before 
Gregory the Great sent over Augustine in 
the latter part of the sixth century, and 
brought about a connection with Rome. 
But there is not a shred of evidence for 
the claim of Apostolicity for the Hstab- 
lished Church. Bishop Brown, at the 
time of the writing of his book, claimed 
that the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
this country, being an offshoot of the 


Church of England, should be regarded 
as the Church for Americans... But the 
good Bishop has more than made amends 
for his illogical assumptions by going to 
the other extreme in his “Communism and 
Christianism,” wherein he describes him- 
self as “Fifth Bishop of Arkansas, Re- 
signed; Member of the House of Bishops 
Protestant Episcopal Church; Sometime 
Archdeacon of Ohio and Special Lecturer 
at Bexley Hall, the Theological Seminary 
of Kenyon College. Now JHpiscopus in 
partibus Bolshevikiwm et Infidelium.” He 
surely no longer believes that the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church is the Church for 


Americans. 
Mitton Nrwserry FRANTZ. 


COLLEGHVILLE, Pa. 


The Quakers in Europe Now 
To the Editor of Tam CuHRisTIAN RuGISTER :— 


The last number of The Friends’ Intel- 
ligencer tells us that the Friends went to 


Germany immediately after the armistice 


and there fed and saved the lives of be- 
tween one and a half and two million 
children. After 1920 their work of this 
kind seemed no longer necessary, and 
they discontinued it. But the need re- 
turned. Present conditions, they, tell us, 
are actually worse than they were at any 
time in the past. The Friends are now 
feeding six hundred thousand German 
children, and fully two million are need- 
ing to be fed. The case is very urgent. 
If we have given, let us give again, and 
all we can. The Quakers of America and 
England furnish the entire “overhead” 
expenses, and every dollar given by others 
goes to feed the starving little ones. Con- 
tributions may be sent to the Quaker Re- 
lief Fund for German Children, care of 
The Friends’ Intelligencer, 140 North 15th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
New YORK. 


Correction 


To the Bditor of Ton CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Mr. Tonjoroff is at it again. We know 
by experience that when your European 
correspondent writes of Italy he is not—to 
put it mildly—obsessed with the idea of 
accuracy. Alas, it seems to be Britain’s 
turn now! Writing in THe Reeister of 
February 14 concerning our new Govern- 
ment here, he succeeds in being by turns 


‘irritating and funny. When he tells your 


readers that Mr. Josiah Wedgwood, “the 
great manufacturing potter,’ is a mem- 
ber of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s Cabinet, 
he is just handling the truth carelessly ; 
but when he goes on to say that Mr. J. R. 
Clynes is an “extremist,” he has evidently 
determined to be inaccurate, and to Eng- 
lishmen unbelievable. Englishmen reading 
the latter statement must have smiled 
broadly, it is so. many leagues distant 


from, fact. Hvuen ©. WaLzacs. 
ANERLEY, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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Religion Around the World 


Archeologists’ Findings 
Aid Biblical Criticism 

Biblical scholars on the staff of the 
British Museum see a real contribution 
to historical criticism in the discoveries 
of the joint expedition of the Museum 
and the University of Pennsylvania made 
in excavating the site’ of -Ur in Mesopo- 
tamia. A careful study of terra cottas, 
dating from 2300 to 2000 B.c., is expected 
to add to the knowledge of Babylonian 
religion, says a recent report on the expedi- 
tion. What is probably the oldest build- 
ing in the world still standing has been 
uncovered by the expedition, a small 
square temple about four miles from Ur, 
built about 4500 B.c. by the Sumerian 
king, Aannipadda. 

The finding of tablets and other relics 
on the site of Kish, eight miles from the 
site of Babylon, according to the National 
Geographic Society, promises to throw 
more light on the historic origin of He- 
brew religious beliefs. Kish, it is be- 
lieved, antedated Babylon by some one 
thousand years. Another sidelight on 
Hebrew history comes through the dis- 
covery last year by Mr. Weld-Blundell’s 
expedition of a four-sided cuneiform 
prism containing a list of kings that 
ended with Hammurabi. ‘his, together 
with ancient astronomical records, has 
enabled scholars to place the date of 
Hammurabi, who was the contemporary 
of Abraham, definitely at 2067-2024 h.c. 

In the Holy Land excavations conducted 
by Prof. R. A. S. Macalister have un- 
doubtedly revealed the true site of the 
City of David—the Ophel spur, some 601) 
yards away from what is known to-day 
as Mount Zion, which tradition has long 
pointed out as surmounting the Biblical 
city. The discoveries beneath Ophel ap- 
parently show the literal accuracy of 
the description in the books of Samuel 
and the Kings as to the laying out of 
the City of David. As additional proof 
that Professor Macalister has hit upon 
the true site, there are indications in 
2 Samuel xxiv. 18-and 1 Kings i. that 
the original city was at a lower alti- 
tude’ than the Temple. 

One of the very earliest extant manu- 
scripts of the Gospel of St. John was 
brought to light, when Prof. Sir Flindeys 
Petrie opened in England a little bundle of 
papyrus leaves discovered by workers of 
the British School of Archeology in Hgypt 
thirty miles south of Assiut. A Coptie 
manuscript of forty-three leaves, most 
of them in good condition, written in a 
regular classical hand, it is placed by 
Petrie and other scholars at about 400 
AD. The version agrees generally with 
the Sahidic or Southern version of the 
Coptic text, but it includes interesting 
variatio. 

The discovery of what is believed to 
be a portion of the lost treatise on per- 
fection according to Jesus written in the 
second century by Tatian, author of the 
first known Harmony of the Gospels, is 
reported by Dr. Rendel Harris, leading 


English Quaker authority. In an Ar- 
menian translation, it contains two new 
sayings attributed to Jesus. The first 
reads: “Verily, this is what our lifegiv- 
ing Saviour has said: ‘He who is near me 
is near the life; and he who is far from 
me is far from the life.’” The second 
is: ‘And this again which our Lord has 
said: ‘The kingdom of heaven is like 
a merchantman seeking costly pearls. 
And he found one costly and precious 
pearl; went, sold all his possessions, and 
bought it at a price.’” The parallelism 
of the latter quotation with Matthew xiii. 
45 is: evident. 


Can a Catholic be President? 


Challenging a frequently expressed sen- 
timent that no Catholic can be President 
of the United States, Augustus Thomas, 
the playwright, declared before the Na- 
tional Democratic Club in New York City. 
according to press reports, that if he 
controlled the next Democratic conven- 
tion “he would pick out a good, tried 
and true executive who was a Catholic, 
in order to see whether that man had the 
right to hold the office which was given 
to him under the Constitution.’ In the 
newspaper report of this speech Mr. 
Thomas is also quoted as saying that 
“there is an amendment in the hands of 
the people anxious to introduce it, which 
would declare that this is a Christian coun- 
try, and Congress shall have power to pass 
laws recognizing that fact.’ What kind 
of Christian country—Protestant or 
Catholic? queried Mr. Thomas, sugges- 
tively. He feels that the liberties of 
the people have been infringed by amend- 
ment, largely through religious influences. 
“Let us keep ‘churches out of politics,” 
said Mr. Thomas, who reminded his 
hearers that he spoke as “a Protestant 
from a long line of Protestants.” 


Y. M. C. A. Goes Forward 


The Y. M. C. A. now reports a total 
membership of 900,000, which is a gain 
of 20,000 over last year. Twenty-five new 
buildings were opened last year in the 
United States. Changes in the machinery 
of organization effected at the Constitu- 
tional Convention last fall, John R. Mott 
recently pointed out, are expected to re- 
sult in a more democratic and responsive 
administration, more fruitful and unified 


endeavor, and more prompt settlement. 


of disputes or disagreements. between As- 
sociations or agencies or their represen- 
tatives. The formal transfer of the 
Y. M. C. A. in Poland from American to 
Polish administration was recently con- 
summated. The Union Chrétienne de 
Jeunes Gens, the “Y” of France, has 
sent out its first foreign secretary, who 
goes to Madagascar. Personally escorted 
educational tours for boys of sixteen to 
eighteen years, for the promotion of in- 
ternational friendship and good-will, are 
to be conducted under the auspices of the 
Ye. DMP OayAt 


Read Their Church Paper, 
Give and Work Most 


According to the Western Christian 
Adwocate, there is one subseriber in every 
six members in the Disciples Church. 
This leads all other evangelical churches 
in subscription support of denominational 
papers. The proportion in other churches 
of subscribers to a denominational news- 
paper to the number of members is as 
follows: Evangelical, one to nine; South- 
ern Methodist, one to thirteen; Meth- 
odist, one to fourteen; Presbyterian and 
Lutheran, one to seventeen; and Epis- 
copalian, one to forty-four. But this 
editor discovered something more sig- 
nificant. An overwhelming part of the 
financial work of the church was done 
by those regions where the most denomi- 
national papers were taken. Where few 
papers were read, there was but little 
interest in the work of the church and 
less loyalty to its teachings. 

Promoters of all the groups of organ- 
ized anti-prohibition forces claim a com- 
bined membership of not more than 
100,000, while there are more than 13,500,- 
000 members of Protestant churches that 
have taken an unequivocal stand in favor 
of prohibition and the enforcement of the 
dry laws. This is revealed in a survey 
recently conducted by the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, which has been on a search 
for the alleged overwhelming wet senti- 
ment in the United States. 

Annual gifts of the 45,600,000 chureh 
members in America to the -support of 
the churches and general benevolences 
total $650,000,000, it is estimated by the 


United Stewardship Council, recently or- 


ganized among Protestant churches. This 
amount includes gifts to missions and gifts 
made through Roman Catholic organiza- 
tions, and is at least $100,000,000 greater 
than at the end of the World War. 

Why not the Community Chest plan 
for the churches of a city? In Cincinnati, 
Ohio, five Protestant organizations raised 
$42,000 in a united campaign, and a simi- 
lar campaign followed in Columbus, Ohio. 


The Ministerial Union of Vancouver, 
B.C., investigating alleged “faith cures” 
of a Dr. C. 8. Price, evangelist, found that, 
of 3850 cases, five amenable to mental 
treatment had apparently been cured, but 
not a single case thus helped was of 
organic disease—that stumbling-block of 
all “mental” and other extra-medical heal- 
ing systems. Thirty-nine of the 350 had 
died since being anointed last April, five 
had become insane, and four additional 
cases of insanity had developed in families 
of persons who were anointed. The serious 
neglect of well-proved methods of treat- 
ment and the threatened undoing of reli- 
gious faith on the part of those not helped 
are pointed out, in the report of the inves- 
tigation, as deplorable consequences of 
such “practice of medicine by the unfit.” 


done it again, most emphatically. 


duet of life. 
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“FREEDOM AND THE CoLLEGE. By Alerander Meiklejohn. (Century.) 
and prophetic utterance on a live subject. 


TOWARDS THE UNDERSTANDING OF JESUS. 


A pioneer 
The author’s views on the college, the 
game, and the church are arresting and challenging. 


By Vladimir Simkovieh. (Maemillan.) 


An attempt to explain a part of what Jesus was by understanding the history and 


the environment of which he was a product. 
Hiited by Rufus M. Jones. 


ReLicious FouNnpDATIONS. 


A helpful and stimulating book. 
(Maemillan.) <A series 


of essays by various scholars on the questions which are so much in the public 
eye at the present time. A liberal constructive reading of these questions. 


Tue Days or Man. By David Starr Jordan. 


(World Book @o.) A long, gar- 


rulous, interesting account of the life of a man who has done valiant work for 


science, for peace, and for true religion. 


Tue Revort or Youru. By Stanley High. 
furnished by the youth movement in Europe. 
THe PLAcE or THE CiuRCH IN EvoLuTion. 


(Abingdon.) A note of high hope 
Told by a young American. ; 
By John M, Tyler. A man who is at 


once a scientist and a Christian, a biologist and a believer in Jesus, shows in a 
clear way that can be “understanded of the people” the way in which religion and 


science help each other. 
PEOPLE AND POLITICS. 


‘By Solomon B. Griffin. 


(Little, Brown.) The editor of 


the Springfield Republican looks at his country and tells out of a rich experience 
his opinion of people and movements in the last fifty years. 


REVOLUTIONARY Nrw ENGLAND. 


By James Truslow Adams. 


(Atlantic.) A book 


which tries to keep an even balance and is on the whole very fair to the Americans 
and the Bnglish, though the author seems to have a prejudice against the Puritan 


in all his works and ways. 
WHERE THE BLUE BEGINS. 


By Christopher Morley. 


(Doubleday.) A whimsically 


earnest look at many things through the eyes of a wise young American. 


Tur ABLE McLAUGHLINS. 


By Margaret Wilson. 


(Harper.) A fine picture of a 


Seotch-Ivish group in Iowa in the early days, who had specimens of all that is 


fine in human nature and conduct. 


The Best Book on its Theme 
GC. R. BOWEN q 


THe Eraicau 


TRACHING OF JESUS. By 
Brnest F. Scott. New York: The Macmillan 


Company. $1.50. 

Prof. Ernest Scott of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary makes an unfailing prac- 
tice of writing the one best book on any 
theme which -he touches. Here he has 
End- 
less books haye been produced on Jesus’ 
counsels concerning the way of life; few 
of them have been in any way really 
satisfactory. Most of them have been 
positively unsatisfactory. They have been 
too long, too prosaic, too homiletic, too 
theological, too ecclesiastical, too remote 
from their great theme. Here is a book 
brief, yet saying all that really needs 
to be said or can be *said by way of 
presenting the yield of the sources. Here 
is the report of a mind closely sympa- 
thetie with the mind whose utterances are 
being interpreted. Here is insight, skill, 
extraordinary penetration in seizing the 


: real meaning of Jesus, extraordinary fe- 


licity in giving it clear, simple, and 
persuasive expression. The reviewer has 
read every page with delight; the mar- 
gins are thick with penciled marks of 
admiration and approval. Of all men 


-that ever lived, it is most important to 


know Jesus’ convictions as to the con- 
The Synoptic Gospels give 


these convictions to us: Professor Scott 


\ 
‘ 


helps us to read their testimony aright. 
Again let it be said: the best book on 
its theme. 


Thomas Hopkinson 


THOMAS HOPKINSON, NEW ENGLANDER. 
1804-1856. Hdited by Leslie White Hopkinson, 
with an Introduction by Charles W. Eliot. 


Boston: Privately Printed. 


To all lovers of old New England, Miss. 


Hopkinson has rendered a real service by 
editing for publication the brief autobiog- 
raphy and scanty sheaf of letters of her 
grandfather. The resulting volume is 
yaluable as an-impressive portrait of a 
typical Massachusetts man of affairs who 
lived during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. As a human document, its 
chief significance lies not in where its sub- 
ject differed ‘from, but in where he re- 
sembled, a multitude of his contempo- 
raries. In dozens of old houses in Salem, 
New Bedford, Newburyport, there must be 
collections of family letters, all of which 
tell the same story,—bear eloquent wit- 
ness to the bedrock of strong character 
upon which the commercial supremacy 
and moral integrity of the New Hngland 
of our grandfathers was builded. They 
were a unique race, these sea-captains, 
financiers, professional men, in whom. the 
Puritan qualities of mind and heart had 
lost much of their austerities, but none 
of their virility. Upright, cultivated, con- 
scientious, hospitable, their word was as 
good as their bond; and with them public 
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Such a 
Country- 


spirit amounted to a religion. 
man was Thomas Hopkinson. 


‘bred, native of a backwoods village in 


Maine, reared amid narrow circumstances, 
he won for himself by sheer pluck and 
an indomitable spirit of perseverance an 
education and an enviable place as a 
lawyer and a business man. Supporting 
himself by teaching school, he was able 
to graduate from Harvard in 1830. Study- 
ing law, he became a practicing attorney 
in the then new city of Lowell, where he 
lived for twenty years. There he proved 
himself a valuable citizen, serving several 
terms in the state legislature, and ulti- 
mately becoming a judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas. Made president of the 
Boston & Worcester Railroad, he moved 
to Boston, where he died in 1856, at the 
comparatively early age of fifty-two. Hay- 
ing married Corinna Prentiss of Keene, 
N.H., a woman of exceptional beauty and 
mental vigor, his home life was singularly 
happy. The strong personality of the man 
is plainly revealed both in the fragment of 
autobiography and in the letters con- 
tained in this volume. Although pre- 
pared for his descendants, it deserves a 
wide reading as a valuable contribution 
to American biography. President Eliot, 
who married Thomas Hopkinson’s daugh- 
ter, furnishes an illuminating introduction 
to this interesting human document. 
ADR. HL. 


Another Peer Gynt . 


Tun PRISONER WHO Sane. By Johan Bojer. 
New York: The Century Company. $2.00. 

Ibsen took the character of Peer Gynt 
from a Norwegian folk-tale and made it 
immortal in literature. That dreaming 
vagrant peasant who wanders about seek- 
ing for selfish adventure may have given 
to Bojer the suggestion of this story. 
Yet the present tale is not an imitation. 
It is a fresh and utterly unusual creation. 

Andreas Berget has an unparalleled 
gift for impersonation, and an absolute 
lack of any sense of responsibility. With 
his beautiful yoice and his irrepressible 
buoyancy he walks life’s stage, now in 
this part, now in that, doing the most 
startling and ofttimes reprehensible 
things, sometimes in prison and sometimes 
out, -constantly rebelling against the hum- 
drum routine of things, ever seeking’ new 
excitement, full of the spirit of play, loy- 
ing this strange game he plays, and play- 
ing it with a masterful artistry. 

The book shows a keen insight into the 
depths of the human heart and mind. In 
this extraordinary play-boy we find con- 
stantly suggestions of ourselves. AS a 
picture of the dissipation of personality 
it is unforgetable. The book has not the 
spiritual appeal of The Great Hunger. It 
has not the vivid pictures of The Last of 
the Vikings. It is another kind of book, 
but one. in its own way as great. L. A. J. 


High Grade 


Bricut Licuts. By Robert Orr Chipper- 
field. New York: Robert M, McBride & Co. 
$2.00. 

This is a high-grade detective story, 
comparable to those of Anna K. Green. 
The plot is well conceived, and the reader 
kept guessing up to the wholly unex- 
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pected dénowement. The contrast between 
the silly young girl, captivated by the 
“bright lights” of the great city, and the 
splendid poise and character of Marion 
Gray is altogether wholesome. Mr. Chip- 
perfield knows how to write a detective 
story. Lovers of such literature will 
read his tale with absorbing interest. 
M.B. T. 


A Tale of the Devonshire Orchards 

CHEAT-THE-Boys. By Eden Phillpotts. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.25. 

Gilyan Neck was called in the Marldons 
after the cider apple, “that looks so lovely 
and turns out so sharp.” But ‘‘Cheat-the- 
Boys” was an unkind name for so unfortu- 
nate a girl as Gilyan. Beautiful indeed 
she was, with something of the flirt in her, 
but good and sound and honest at heart. 
And though more than one suitor wooed 
her in vain, and though she broke her 
engagement to Warner Lidstone because 
she found she loved Harold Lidstone the 
better, she was not fickle or shallow. 
Almost from the beginning she wins our 
sympathy, and we take sides with her 
against the reputation she bore among the 
rustics of Devonshire. The story ends in 
tragedy, one of those unnecessary trage- 
dies that the author adds to a story that 
has already worked its way through to a 
happy consummation. The actors in their 
various ways had tried to will the future, 
but when all their plans had been well 
laid, chance stepped in and wrecked their 
lives again. 

Mr. Phillpotts has rare skill in charac- 
ter portrayal. The events of the tale move 
swiftly on. In a word or two of simplest, 
baldest narrative decisive happenings are 
told. But the personalities of these men 
and women of the Devonshire orchards 
are subtly and vividly depicted. They 
are human and loyable and understand- 
able, OR. oJ: 


Human Wreckage 

Mincr Contutoe CLose. By George Blake. 
New York: Robert M. McBride & Co. $2.00. 

The title of this book gives little in- 
dication of the original stories within. 
Mice Collop Close is the worst slum 
district of Glasgow, Scotland. The stories 
revolve around Bella Macfadyen, the 
queen of the Fan Tans, a predatory gang 
that rules the district and takes toll of 
the whole neighborhood. A. truly ter- 
rible realism permeates the book. The 
futility of missionary work by the 
churches in the midst of such desperate 
social conditions is strongly stressed. As 
a picture of low life and the human 
wreckage of a great city the book takes 
high rank. Through all the stories, the 
figure of Bella Macfadyen, beautiful, 
clear-headed, unscrupulous, chaste, re- 
morseless, yet strangely appealing, moves 
in regal splendor. ‘The reader sympa- 
thizes and admires her, even in her most 
lawless movements, and rejoices when 
she finally abdicates her throne and 
emigrates to America with her faithful 
henchman, Danny Gregg, whom she mar- 
ries from ldve. In Bella Macfadyen we 
have a new and unique character in 
modern fiction. M. BT. 


The Christian Register 


A Skillful Plea 


THe IDEALS OF ASCETICISM, 
man. New York: 
$2.00. 

This essay in the comparative study of 
religion is a vigorous and able plea for 
asceticism in religion. The author knows 


By O. Hard- 
The Macmillan Company. 


that he runs directly against the religious ~ 


thought and feeling of our time. He has 
collated a vast amount of material and is 
a skillful pleader for his view——too skill- 
ful, many a reader will think. Hven 
Jesus is made to appear as the very type 
and ideal of religious ascetic. This is 
too much. The Gospels do not give that 
impression. Still, it is astonishing how 
ably the author marshals his texts to sup- 
port his thesis. He does not support 
fanaticism, yet he is very tender with it. 
The asceticism of which he approves is 
that of one who, that he may assert the 
supremacy of the moral and spiritual 
order, undertakes the regulation of the 


‘body and all its powers, doing this largely 


by the methods of restriction, surrender, 
and renunciation. In his self-discipline, he 
“cuts himself off from things and expe- 
riences which it is open to him to enjoy if 
he will.” 

Now, assuredly, he who is in earnest 
about the spiritual life will control his 
inner forces, but the ascetic recipe is re- 
actionary. The moral experience of the 
race supports the non-ascetie life of Jesus 
and Gautama. In modern terms, our 
moral task is not to make war on in- 
stincts, but to humanize, rationalize, and 
socialize them, and give each one its place 
in an organized and integrated life. This 
is to be done, not from enmity to any, 
but out of regard to all. Fullness of life 
through order, rather than a running to 
meet suffering and renunciation,—this is 
the more excellent way. There is but 
little use, however, in stating the case, for 
people who feel about asceticism as the 
author does are impervious. It is like 
quarreling with a temperament, a most 
foolish thing. : 

It is much to be regretted that the Mac- 
millan Company is willing to put out a 


, book.with the lines so closely printed as 


this. People who read such books as 
this have to read a great deal, and it is 
a kind of physiological sin to read print 
that is so condensed. G. R. D. 


Resurrecting the Past 


THE LIFP OF THE ANCIENT Hast. By James 
Baikie. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
54.00. . 


One of the most remarkable achieve- 
ments of the last century has been the re- 
conquest of the once known and forgotten. 
The history of the ancient empires that 
preceded Greece and Rome had fallen into 
oblivion. Those centers of civilization 
that rose in Babylonia and Mesopotamia 
and the Nile Valley had been almost swal- 
lowed up by time. Then came the exca- 
yators and the archeologists. And with 
them all has changed. As the author re- 
minds us, we can now walk the Proces- 
sion Street of Babylon where Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s chariot once rolled; we can go 
down into the tomb of the Pharaohs; we 
ean read the letters which the King of 
Babylon wrote to the King of Hgypt a 
hundred years before Moses was born; we 
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HEAD OF TUTANKHAMEN 
Granite (Cairo) \ 


can enter into the thoughts and lives of 
men who died five thousand years ago. 
The author has taken a dozen carefully 
selected sites in the story of excavation, 
and has written about them with some 
fullness of detail, that we may understand 
the special contribution which they made 
in past centuries to human knowledge and 
eulture. Abydos, the holy city of Egypt; 
Tel-el-Amarna, and its reminder of the 
world’s first idealist; Thebes with its 
temples and tombs; Tutankhamen; La- 
gash with its revelations of Sumerian 
civilization; Babylon and Nineveh, two 
great cities that have made a lasting im- 
pression upon the imagination of man- 
kind; Troy, the city of Roman romance; 
Mycenz with its fortress-palaces; and 
Gezer where through thirty-odd- centuries 
many races came and went. The book is 
exceedingly entertaining, and full of in- 
formation for the general reader, whose 
curiosity has been stimulated by the re- 
cent romantic finds in Hgypt. Os) Beis 


One Word More 


The publishers of Mr. Saunderson’s 
significant book The Living Word: The 
Bible Abridged, confident that the book 
will have a large sale, have reduced the 
price from $4, as stated in our review, 
to $3. It is gratifying to know that 
the book is being received with great 
enthusiasm, and that its value to Bible 
readers has been recognized immediately. 
Two Boston editors have said that it is 
the most important book that has been 
published in many years, because of the 
influence it will have in promoting Bible 
reading. The Boston Transcript in an 
appreciative article uses a figure of deli- 
cate beauty: “While the editor has taken 
the gold from the veins of quartz, he 
has not left it in fragments, but has 
shaped it into jewels of beauty, and has 
produced a Bible in the dear familiar 
language which moves the hearts of men, 
and yet so abridged that it may be read 
from beginning to end with sustained 
interest.” THe Lirerary Eprtor. 
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A Weatherproof Easter 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Part 1 


“Aunt Penny, wouldn’t it be lovely if 
we could have Haster in the little church 
in the pines? A nice Sunday-school pro- 
gram, you know,—songs and pieces Miss 
Darling has taught us at school,’”— 

Ruth Blake turned a flushed, appealing 
face from Aunt Penny’s pastry board 
where she was rolling out tarts. The be- 
loved Lady of Christmas Cottage in the 
Glen nodded her silvery head in under- 

standing. Aunt Penny was always inter- 
ested in anything touching her neighbors, 
and her neighbors were all who needed 
her in any way. Especially was she the 
friend of all the children. 

“Seems like everybody’s too busy or 

* forgetful to buckle down and start having 
church again,’ she said regretfully as 
she removed brown loaves and spicy rolls 
from the oven. “I do miss it, Ruthie. 
Seems like Sunday’s empty and achey 
these days. I guess we older folks feel 
it most. Now there’s Grampa Neal. He 
acts like a lost turkey Sundays. Limps 
around the churchyard, and remembers 
the Wednesday night meetings when he 
led. If somebody would take hold and 
get folks roused”’— i 

“QO Aunt Penny!” Ruth dropped the 
rolling-pin and seized the old lady with 
eager floury hands, “Let us do it—start 
something, I mean!” 

“Why, Ruthie,’ protested Aunt Penny, 
with a gasp. Then her mouth quirked 
and her eyes grew thoughtful. “ ’T'won’t 
do a mite of harm to talk about it. ‘Big 
oaks from little acorns grow,’ and small 
beginnings aren’t to be despised. - Do you 
suppose Roger”— 

As if in prompt reply came a lusty 
voice: 

“Howdy-do, Bill? 

Howdy-do, Lew and Sue? 

The voice was followed by a vigorous 
stamping, and in popped Ruth’s husky 
brother, Roger. He had been to the vil- 
lage for the mail and groceries for both 
his mother and Aunt Penny. 

“Change your tune,” admonished Ruth, 
dimpling, as he dumped packages and 


Howdy-do, Lill? 
How-dy-do?”’ 


helped himself to hot crullers, with frank: 


satisfaction. “You’re just in time to 
‘keep the home fires burning,’ isn’t he, 
Aunt Penny? Cast an eye on that empty 
woodbox and take the hint.” 

“Ho! If that’s only a hint, I’m not as 
smart as I act. What do you s’pose old 
Jupiter tried to do a minute ago?” 

Knowing the easygoing old burro per- 
feetly, Ruth giggled. ‘Probably balked 
in front of the grocery store so you would 
have to buy him an apple,” she guessed. 

“No, sir-ee!” denied Roger, making a 
fresh onslaught on the ecrullers. ‘When 
we came to the crossroads, he made a 
spurt to the right and headed for Happy 
Canyon. Wanted to follow Socrates and 
Miss Darling. Now I call that real in- 
telligent.” : 
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Ruth, while sharing his admiration, 
turned conversation back to the yawning 
woodbox. As Roger headed for the back 
yard, Ruth explained to Aunt Penny. 
“You see, the littlest Green is sick, and 
Miss Darling wanted to go to see her. So 
we loaned her Socrates this morning, and 
Jupiter saw them start. I don’t suppose 
she’s there yet,” she added with a shrug. 
“Socrates acts injured if he’s separated 
from Jupiter. When they’re together they 
work on each other’s pride. One moseys 
along just to make the other tired.” 

“When does Miss Darling plan to go 
home for Easter vacation?” inquired Aunt 
Penny, rinsing her hands at the white 
built-in sink that was the crowning lux- 
ury in her new cottage—the gift of her 
many appreciative friends the previous 
Christmas. 

“On the afternoon train Friday,’ Ruth 
replied soberly. It was a trying time for 
the Glen children when their adored Miss 
Darling deserted them even for a week. 
“Tf she didn’t, she couldn’t go till Sunday, 
the way the trains run this time of year. 
But it’s nice for her to go. She hasn't 
seen her folks since New Year’s, and she’s 
counting on it.” Ruth’s sprightly air was 
that of Pollyanna making the best of the 
worst. 

“IT saw Jimmy Andrews coming down 
Willow Spring way with a lot of pussies,” 
reported Roger, banging the wood down so 
energetically that the pampered gray cat, 
Santa Claus, fied under the kitchen bench 
in disgust. Roger did not pursue the 
subject, having felt the “claws” part of 
that cat in past encounters. 

Ruth suggested rapturously: “Oh, let’s 
get some on our way home! Mother 
loves them. She says the best sign of 
spring is when the pussies come out.” 

“Well, here’s one pussy that won’t come 
out,” jested Roger, with a glance at the 
retired cat. So after helping Aunt Penny 


Spring! 
But yesterday, all Life in Bud was Hid, 
But yesterday, the Grass was Gray and 


Sere,— 
To-day, the Old World decks herself 


Anew 
With all the Glory and the Wonder of 


He Sah —Charles Welsh. 


Sentence Sermon 
O worship the Lord in the beauty of 
holiness.—Psalm «evi. 9. 


with the chores, the Blake pair went 
seampering up Willow Spring road past 
Mariposa Lodge. Jupiter had doubtless 


-gone home for fear of having to carry 


double. 
“Tf it keeps on thawing and the sun 


doesn’t get sulky, there’ll be loads of 
flowers by Sunday,’ predicted Ruth, de- 
touring into a sheltered nook where Ore- 
gon grape buds were hiding their gold. 
“Q Roger, won't it be great when the 
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Come On and Dye! 
MARJORIN DILLON 


Come on and join the frolic! 
For there’s Betty, Bud, and I: 

We're dyeing in the kitchen — 
Say, it’s lots of fun to dye! 


You know, it’s nearly Waster, 
And we've eggs for every one. 
I’m dyeing pink and purple— ~ 
Say, this sort of dyeing’s fun! 


Neal children come to the Lodge in June? 
Remember the picnics we had last summer 
and the fun the M. C. G.’s had?’ 

The founder and organizer of the Moun- 
tain Climbers’ Club smiled expansiyely. 
“Yes. Harry and Bess and Aline are real 
fun if they do hail from the city,” he ad- 
mitted warmly. “See, there’s their aunt 
at the window now! She wants us to 
stop.” 

Mrs. Neal had good news for them. 
“Of course there are a few ‘ifs’ in the 
way,—stupid old stumbling-blocks! But 
if the children are well and if the weather 
behaves, Harry and Bess and Aline are 
coming for spring vacation.” 

“Three rousing cheers!” commented 
Roger, while. Ruth was one joyous caper. 

“Oh, when, Mrs. Neal?” 

“Oh, Friday, I imagine. I knew how 
tickled you two would be, and I’ve been 
wanting to send word, but I figured the 
pussy willows would bring you this way. 
Of course, the three youngsters are sorry 
to spoil their Sunday-school record, and 
no doubt they’re in the entertainment at 
home.” 

“That's exactly what Aunt Penny and 
I have been talking about,” Ruth confided 
excitedly. “Mrs. Neal, don’t you think 
we could get up a program and have it 
Sunday morning at Sunday-school time?” 
Her appealing look would have melted 
icicles. 

“We-ell, we couldn’t get the church 
right now, with Deacon Lundy away,” 
hesitated Mrs. Neal. Then she smiled and 
waved a hospitable hand toward the 
roomy Lodge living-room with its big 
fireplaces. ‘You’re welcome to use it,” 
she said. 

“The very place, Mrs. Neal! Oh, you’re 
so good!” -Ruth was beside herself with 
delight. ‘We'll tell the children at school, 
and Grampa can take charge, he and Aunt 
Penny.” 

Grampa came limping to the door and 
innocently though literally put the cloud 
into the clear sky of anticipation. 

“How is your rheumatism, Grampa?” 
asked Ruth, thoughtfully. ‘Mother was 
wondering.” 

“Not so good, Ruthie,” the old man felt 
gingerly of his lame knee. “Funny thing, 
a barometer’s nowhere alongside this 
knee. Now I feel a storm coming, and 
look there over the pass, will ye?” he in- 
yited, perfectly unconscious of causing 
any ripple. “Never knew it to fail,” he 
continued with a chuckle nobody could 
share. “When the clouds mobilize in the 
northwest and boil out over Big Horn 
yonder, it means trouble.” 

“O Grampa!” protested Ruth, unhappily, 
while Roger scowled threateningly at the 
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hitherto unnoticed forerunners of grief. 
But Mrs. Neal sensed the children’s dis- 
may and hastened to paint a rainbow on 
the clouds. 

‘Now I just believe spring’s coming 
over the pass, and there’s likely to be a 
chinook any minute. Nearly always we 
have that sudden warm wind that simply 
blows the anemones out of the ground,” 
she reminisced cheerfully. ‘Anyway, we'll 
cross our fingers and screw up our hopers. 
Maybe it won’t storm fill after Sunday, 
and what do we care for wind or 
weather’— 

“If M. C. C.’s are once together,” fin- 
ished Ruth, in a burst of inspiration. 

“T hope your rheumatism is wrong this 
time, Grampa,’ she called back, as she 
and Roger took the spring trail. She de- 
cided not to let any lame knee or a few 
clouds dampen her spirits. As she gath- 
ered branches of furry silvery pussies 
she sang softly in defiance to the wind 

“that came stealing from Alpine heights to 
nip her fingers. 
“The March wind whistles the songbirds back, 

And blossoms follow along his track,” 


That was Tuesday, and for another day 
or two the sun beamed his pleasantest, 
coaxing the posy buds to lay off their 
wraps and make themselves at home. The 
anemones smiled in reply, for they had 
wisely prepared for their early  eall, 
Mother Nature haying lined their lay- 
ender frocks with soft fur. 

“Spring is here! It is!’ caroled Ruth, 
stopping for a whirlwind visit with Aunt 
Penny and sharing generously her basket 
of wild flowers. “You know how to do 
everything, Aunt Penny!’ she eried im- 
pulsively. “Can’t you think of some way 
to lasso the old sun and picket him in 
the middle of the Glen? There’s a cold 
snooping around, and that horrid kettle 
ful of clouds of Grampa’s is boiling over 
the pass.” 

Ruth gestured dramatically toward the 
northwest, and Aunt Penny put on her 
strongest glasses for a thorough inspec- 
tion of weather symptoms. She met 
Ruth’s expectant gaze and _ hesitated. 
Aunt Penny’s lame shoulder had been 
sending out wireless warning of the im- 
pending change; but the dear lady was 
first an optimist and a diplomat. 

“Ruthie, child, we mustn’t make plans 
that are at the mercy of the weather, like 
that fickle fly-about rooster on your barn,” 
Aunt Penny said sagely. “If we make 
them weatherproof, there’s nothing to 
worry about, now is there?” 

Ruth considered briefly and brightened 
visibly. “Oh, you're the biggest comfort !” 
she declared gratefully. “Ill hurry and 
tell Roger that. He’s like a bear with a 
sore head. And all the children are. in 
for the Easter program, and Miss Darling’s 
taught us extra things. So even if it 
does snow, we can surely get to the Lodge. 
I do wish, though,” she reflected as she 
skipped home, “that this was Saturday 
instead of Thursday. If the Neal chil- 
dren were here, nothing would matter! 
There’s one of those mean stumbling-block 
‘ifs’ again!” 

[All rights reserved] 
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Helpful Daddies 


MARGARET W. LEIGHTON 


Many of the woodland and water dad- 
dies are full of kindness. They help 
their brides to build the nests or swing 
the cradles. They sing to cheer the pa- 
tient sitters, while they are keeping their 
eggs warm. Diligently they search for 
the daintiest tidbits—spicy bugs, wrig- 
gling worms, juicy berries—to bring their 
wives for lunch. 

When the babies arrive come the busiest 
days in the year for fathers and mothers 
both, Even before sunrise the daddies 
are up and away, searching the woods 
or the water for food to fill their chil- 
dren's eyer-gaping mouths. As soon as 
the little ones are old enough to leave 
their nests and fly and swim about, they 
must start going to school. Mothers and 
daddies are the teachers, and each family 
keeps a private school of its own. 


The Last Quarter 


CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 


The moon comes up through the mountain 
gap, 
But she looks so thin and bowed, 
Like half the rim of a yellow cap, 
Blown high on a bank of cloud. 


Yet many and many a starlit. night, 
She showed like a golden ball. 

What did they say, those laughing stars, 
That has made her feel so small? 


Daddy Stickleback 


In all the great ocean, the ponds, and 
the brooks there is not a kinder or more 
devoted father than little Daddy Stickle- 
back. In spring he wears his wedding 
suit of silver, with red and gold trim- 
mings. When the birds are building their 
nests in woodland and orchard Mr. Stickle- 
back is searching for bits of moss, tiny 
pebbles, and seaweed. He collects them 
in a little sandy hollow, uncorks the glue 
pot that he always earries round with 
him, and starts building his nest. Such 
a clever architect as he is! He makes 
a fine ball and fastens it to the water- 
weeds. The outside is gaily decked with 
pretty mosses, pebbles, and here and there 
a shell. The back door is small, but the 
front one is good-sized. When he has 
finished the outside of the nest Mr. Stickle- 
back gets into it and whirls round and 
round to smooth the inside. When all 
is ready he goes a-searching for Mrs. 
Stickleback. ‘Come, my dear,” says he, 
“and see how you like the nest I’ve 
made.” Mrs. Stickleback is rather a 
fussy little fishwife, but she is pleased 
with her husband’s work, and says it is a 
good cradle for her eggs. After they are 
laid, Mr. Stickleback says to her: ‘Now 
you may go and enjoy yourself. I will 
look after the eggs, and when they hatch 
here’s Daddy ‘Stickleback who would 
rather be nursemaid to the baby fish 
than do anything else in the world.” 

For hours and hours at a time Mr, 
Stickleback stays close to the front door, 
fanning the water with fins and tail to 
make it circle round inside the nest. 
Funny, isn't it,—the birds must keep their 
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eggs warm, but this father must keep 
his eggs cool and airy? 


Sometimes a big fish comes by who 


would enjoy a breakfast of Stickleback 
eggs, so Daddy must be always on the 
watch, and if a water monster ventures 
too near the nest he darts out and gives 
it a prick or two with the sharp spines 
on his back. For a whole month he 
guards the door and fans the water be- 
fore the first fish baby breaks its eggshell. 
Shouldn’t you think his fins would be 
tired? After the babies are all out Daddy 
must still be on the watch for the water 
folk who love fish for breakfast, dinner, 
and supper. 

Mother Stickleback never comes, even 
to see how her children look, but they 
do not miss her, for Daddy is the best 
of nursemaids, and watches‘over the chil- 
dren till they are old enough to swim 
off to the big water and make their own 
way in the world. 

[All rights reserved] 


Virginia’s “Historic Highway” 

By building a hard road, to be known 
as the “Historic Highway,” Virginia, rich 
in historical associations prized by all 
Americans, plans to offer a delightful way 
to refresh one’s self in many events of 
American history. The main road will 
extend from Washington, D.C., through 
Arlington County to Leesburg, Berryville, 
Winchester, Strasburg, New Market, Har- 
risonburg, Staunton, Lexington, Roanoke, 
Bedford, Lynchburg, Appomattox, Peters- 
burg, Richmond, Williamsburg, Yorktown, 
Fredericksburg, Mount Vernon, Alexan- 
dria, and back to Washington. From the 
main road, good branch roads will lead to 
old churches and to homes of famous 
men, which, because isolated, are now 
little known and seldom visited. 


Abraham Flexner Says 


In a recent address made at a conven- 
tion of doctors and surgeons held in Chi- 
cago, Abraham Flexner, secretary of the 
General Education Board of New York, 
who knows as well as any living person 
what he is talking about, said: : 

“The medical schools of America are as 
good as any in the world. No nation, 
within the last ten or twelve years, has 
made such progress in the organization, 
and financing of medical 
education as the United States. But how- 
ever much we have improved we are not 
good enough to be sufficient unto our- 
selves, and never shall be.” 


Young Debaters 
Train Like Athletes 


All members of the girls’ debating teams 
at Western State Normal School, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., have voluntarily gone into 
strict training——none of the following 
rules to be broken till all debates have 


“been held: ; 


No candy or pastry of any kind. 
Three square meals a day. 
Plenty of open-air exercise. 
Eight hours’ sleep every night. 


ants) 
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Ministerial Union Honors Dr. Dole — 


Commemorates fiftieth anniversary of his ordination 


Fifty years ago, Charles F. Dole was 
ordained to the Christian ministry. On 
March 31, his colleagues of the Minis- 
terial Union met to do him honor in com- 
memoration of this anniversary. The 
meeting was held in Channing Hall, Bos- 
ton, Mass., and was the largest in-at- 
tendance of any meeting of the Union this 
season. 

Three of the “boys” who “grew up” 
under Dr. Dole’s ministry in the Unitarian 
ehureh at Jamaica Plain, Mass.,—Rev. 
Abbot Peterson, Dr. Paul Revere Frothing- 
ham, and Rey. Eugene Rodman Shippen, 
—dwelt on reminiscences of those earlier 
days and on the influence that Dr. Dole 
had exerted in their lives, particularly 
through the kindly strength of his per- 
sonality. Then Rev. James A. Fairley, 
who succeeded Dr. Dole in this church, 
of which the latter is now pastor emeritus, 
paid tribute to Dr. Dole’s sincerity, to 
the fearlessness of his idealism. Dr. Dole 
made the principal and concluding address. 
Rey. Christopher R. Eliot presided at the 
meeting. , 

A fitting preface for the occasion was 
made by Mr. Peterson when he pointed out 
that meetings such as this are too rare; 
we too often put off our expressions of 
love and respect until the memorial serv- 
ice. Dr. Dole’s power, he said, lay not 
only in his spoken religious message, but 
also in “a certain indefinable spiritual at- 
mosphere that Dr. Dole alone can create.” 
Certain words which he remembered as 
recurring frequently in Dr. Dole’s sermons 
were keynotes to his character and mes- 
sage,—words such as “good-will,” “the 
good life,” ‘“democracy,’—Mr. Peterson 
eontinued. Referring to his own decision 
to study for the ministry, Mr. Peterson 
concluded: “I had heard religion preached 
80 simply, so reasonably, so persuasively, 
that when it came time for me to choose 
a life-work, I had already made up my 
mind.” 

Dr. Frothingham began in a vein of 
genial facetiousness by comparing Mr. 
Peterson, Mr. Shippen, and himself to an 
advertising exhibit which might be labeled 
“Developed by Dole’s Doctrine.” In his 
reminiscences, Dr. Frothingham referred 
particularly to a sermon which Dr. Dole 
repeated by request, preached from the 
text, “He that is slow to anger is better 
than the mighty; and he that ruleth his 
spirit than he that taketh a city,” and 
to Dr. Dole’s fight for free pews in the 
Jamaica Plain church. Declaring that 
it was hopeless to tell in the allotted five 
minutes all that had been received from 
Dr. Dole at Jamaica Plain, Dr. Frothing- 
ham said in closing, “Dr, Dole was pre- 
ordained to give his strength, to give the 
best that was in him, to making this 
world better and purer.” ; 

That which is eternally true of the 
really great man was voiced by Mr. Ship- 
pen when he declared of Dr. Dole that it 
was the man rather than the preaching 
that influenced him. Of Dr. Dole as 
prophet and as man, Mr. Shippen con- 
tinued: “Dr. Dole was as true a prophet 


as Amos or Isaiah, giving a great prophetic 
doctrine that will be fresh in substance 
and spirit to generations to come. He 
was not only a moral idealist, but a man 
full of the spirit of good-will. He never 
denounced; he hated sin, but loved the 
sinner. He preached better than he knew 
and influenced us more than he ever 
dreamed.” 

“Dr. Dole has been to me a one hun- 
dred per cent. minister emeritus,’ said 
Mr. Fairley. He characterized Dr. Dole 
as one who, in the words of Emerson, 
kept the “independence of solitude” in the 
midst of the crowd. Touching on what 
Dr. Dole had endured for the sake of 
his idealism, he quoted the words of 
Jesus: “Blessed are ye, when men shall 
revile you, and persecute you, and shall 
say all manner of evil against you falsely, 
for my sake.’ Dr. Dole, he felt, weeps in 
prophetic sorrow at the situation in which 
the world is to-day, at the attitude which 
the world takes toward its greatest prob- 
lem. In conclusion, he said that he was 
trying “not only to be a successor to Dr. 
Dole, but a disciple,’ and announced Dr. 
Dole himself, the next speaker, in the 
words of John the Baptist: ‘There cometh 
one mightier than I after me, the latchet 
of whose shoes I am not worthy to stoop 
down and unloose.” 

Mr. Eliot, who before the beginning 
of these addresses had voiced his appre- 
ciation of Dr. Dole’s work and influence, 
now introduced Dr. Dole in this wise: 
“Two prisoners looked out through their 
iron-barred window; one saw the mud, the 
other saw the stars.” 

It was characteristic of Dr. Dole, man 
and idealist, that he should at the outset 
of his address link his recent hearing of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony with the ex- 
pressions of esteem to which he had been 
listening, and say of both of these, “I can 
have no doubt of the goodness of the 
world after two such experiences.” 

Dr. Dole first recounted his early inner 
conflicts on religion,—his not liking to at- 
tend church or to do the things that other 
church members did, his fearing that he 
had committed the unforgivable sin against 
the Holy Ghost and had forfeited his 
chance of heayven,—his coming through 
these to the feeling that God was the only 
reality, that truth, goodness, love, pity, 
were all one. 

On this unity of truth and love and 
what it means in the life of man Dr. Dole 
dwelt with the warm persuasiveness of 
one whose good life and good works bear 
witness to and enrich this philosophy. He 
amended Mr. Fairley’s reference to his 
“prophetic sorrow,” by his conviction that 
people will at some time not only see, but 
follow, the right way, even though their 
failure to do so is too often pitifully ap- 
parent. 

This is the pith of Dr. Dole’s religion, 
as he presented it to the ministers as- 
sembled in his honor: “Here about us and 
pressing against us is the world of things, 
seeming at first wild, inimical, and chaotic. 
But just beyond and always is the realm 
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of the spirit, and within us a divine ur- 
gency to go with it and throw ourselves 
into its orderly and restful movement. 
This is our real life; the good self, the 
better nature in us, responds to its prompt- 
ing. How should we do anything else than 
go with its motion? 

“Tt is as if a gold thread were put into 
our hands. Let us hold fast to this thread. 
It connects us with all that is most real 
and dear in the world, with our daily 
work, with our friendships and every 
noble loyalty, and the practice of that 
neighborly conduct of life which makes 
mankind one. Thus we come to know 
ourselves as children of God.” 


Religion’s Real Enemies 


Debating theological and religious ques- 
tions seems to be the order of the day. 
The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences put on such a debate recently 
in the question, “Who are the greatest 
enemies of religion, the fundamentalists 
or the modernists?’ The fundamentalist 
side was taken by Prof. J. Gresham 
Machen of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, author of “Christianity and Lib- . 
eralism,” the man under whose preaching 
at Princeton, Henry van Dyke refuses 
to sit, and the modernist side was upheld 
by Horace J. Bridges of the Ethical Cul- 
ture Society of Chicago, who has recently 
come into Unitarian fellowship. Mr. 
Bridges will be remembered as a speaker 
at the New Haven meeting of our General 
Conference, and as the author of several 
well-known books including “The Religion 
of Experience.” At the outset, Professor 
Machen disclaimed being a fundamental- 
ist, and Mr. Bridges said he was not a 
modernist, but both speakers showed them- 
selves to be in substantial accord with 
the sides they represented. 

Professor Machen based his arguments 
on the fact that he believed Christianity 
to be a religion based on the redemptive 
life, death, and resurrection of Jesus, and 
said that he was willing to rest his 
whole case on the witness of the un- 
doubted Pauline Epistles. He seemed to 
regard the bodily resurrection of Jesus 
as the basal fact which accounted for 
the rise of the Christian Church in apos- 
tolic times. To him, Christianity is a 
religion of redemption. To pull the super- 
natural out of it would be like cutting 
a pound of flesh from a living human 
body. 

Mr. Bridges maintained that the Church 
has made the creeds and not the creeds 
the Church. Religion, in his view, is 
a life, not belief in a doctrine. He 
doubted the necessity of a redemption. 
If man was incurably sinful, then God 
had made him so, and such a belief is 
degrading to our thought of God. 

In the questions which followed the 
addresses, the sympathy of the audience 
seemed to be with the modernist side, 
as most of them were directed at the 
points made by Professor Machen. Hach 
man spoke with fire and freedom. The 
audience numbered about 700. F 
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Dr. Jacks Arrives in New York 


First address of great Unitarian in Union Seminary 


A few hours after landing in this coun- 
try in the midst of the worst storm of 
the season, Dr. L. P. Jacks, principal 
of Mansfield College, Oxford, England, 
made his first appearance in America at 
the Chapel of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York City, on Tuesday, April 
1. An audience which -completely filled 
the Chapel listened to Dr. Jacks with 
great interest on the subject “A Dream 
of a New Civilization.” Dr. Jacks has 
not what we think of as the typical 
English manner, but seems like one of 
our own people. He read his address 
from manuscript, but was not closely 
confined to it, and when he was through, 
he stopped. The whole address lasted 
about three-quarters of an hour. 

Dr. Jacks’s dream of a new civilization 
is not of anything revolutionary, in the 
ordinary sense of that term. He said 
that there is no great gulf fixed between 
his dream and our present civilization. 
He does not plan to do away with our 
present industrial system. He does not 
wish to invite us back to the simple life 
or to the farm or to the Middle Ages, 
or even to the life of the noble savage 
which Rousseau. advocated. Any such 
move on our part would be mere play- 
acting, because we cannot divest ourselves 
of the knowledge and the experience 
which we have. He would not destroy 
industrialism, but would transform it. 
We are on the way to something better. 
He told the story of an Irishman, who, 
after giving directions to an inquirer as 
to how to reach a certain place, said, “If 


Mr. Kelso at Monday Club 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet April 14 at 11 a.m. in Channing 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Robert W. Kelso, secretary of the Boston 
Council of Social Agencies, will speak 
on “The Churchman and Social Work.” 
Rey. Marion Murdoch of Brookline, Mass., 
will preside at the meeting, which will 
be open to the public. 


Alliance Programs May Meetings 


First on the program of the Women’s 
Alliance for Anniversary Week is its 
thirty-fourth annual business meeting, to 
be held in Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass., 
Wednesday, May 21, at 10 a.m. The presi- 
dent, Mrs. Oscar C. Gallagher, will pre- 
side and conduct the devotional service. 
Annual reports of the officers will be 
followed by the transaction of business. 
There will be addresses on “Some Alliance 
Opportunities in North Carolina” by Rey. 
Stephen G. Palmer of Dighton, Mass., 
who will serve as minister at Shelter 
Neck for the month of April, and “Al- 
liance Opportunities in General” by Mrs. 
Minna C. Budlong, field secretary of The 
Alliance. A collection will be taken for 
missionary work. 

At 2.30 p.m. a public meeting of The 
Alliance in Tremont Temple will be de- 


I were going there, I wouldn’t start from 
here.” Dr. Jacks said we must start 
from here. His dream of a new civiliza- 
tion was that it would involve a closer 
connection between work and education, 
between labor and culture. The hope of 
the world is the gospel of perfect work. 
If we scamp our work, nothing that we 
can say can save our character, but with 
the gospel of perfect work we can make 
all our cities as perfect as Athens, and 
redeem our present life. The religion of 
the future will be the religion of work- 
manship. We shall do fine things in law, 
in science, in medicine, and in teaching. 
We shall come to the workshop of that 
supreme excellence in workmanship which 
we call God. In the new day, education 
will no longer be an episode in human 
life carried on for a few years by peda- 
gogues, but it will be as long as life. 
It will not only give polish, but substance, 
liberation, enlargement. As education 
advances, two things will happen: First, 
individuals will become more valuable,— 
they will be more difficult to govern by 
the old way of ruling by repression, but 
they will be easy to teach; and in the 
second place, government will take on 
largely the character of a vast educa- 
tional enterprise. The militaristic func- 
tions of government will be absorbed by 
the educational, a process indeed which 
is already taking place. / 

Dr, Jacks is to preach on Faster Sun- 
day morning in the Unitarian church at 
Montclair, N.J., and on May 4 at All Souls 
Church, Manhattan. BE. F, 


voted to “Our Spiritual Objectives.” A 
devotional service will be conducted by 
Rey. Sydney B. Snow of Montreal, Can- 
ada. There will be addresses by Mrs. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy of Milton, Mass., and 
Dr. William L. Sullivan. The public is 
cordially invited. 

Department conferences will be heid 
on Thursday and Friday. During the 
week a tablet will be unveiled in the Fi- 
field Memorial Room at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, commemorating the service of the 
late corresponding secretary, Mrs. Mary 
B. Davis. 


Nomination of Professor Goodrich 


Members of seven Midwestern chapters 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League have 
placed in nomination for the Council, 
Herbert F. Goodrich, president of the Ann 
Arbor, Mich., chapter and member of the 
faculty of law at the University of Michi- 
gan. Professor Goodrich is president of 
the Western Unitarian Conference. 


DorcHestEeR, Mass.—Following a “health 
supper,’ prepared by expert dietitians and 
served by the Richard Mather Chapter of 
the Laymen’s League at the First Parish 
Church, an address on “Health and Hfii- 
ciency” was given by Dr. Martin Edwards, 
who particularly emphasized diet and pos- 
ture as factors in healthful living. 
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First Library Subscription 
Placed by Duxbury Laymen 


The Duxbury, Mass., chapter of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League has made the 
first response to the call of the National 
Library Committee of THr CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER, Which is seeking to place THE 
REGISTER in every important library and 
reading-room in the country. 

Charles 8. Clark, secretary of the chap- 
ter, sends a check, on behalf of the chapter, 
for one year’s subscription to THE. Reets- 
TER, to be sent to the Duxbury Free 
Public Library. 

Having first taken action, the sugges- 
tion of the Duxbury laymen through Mr. 
Clark has force: “Perhaps the chapters 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League can 
be the means of placing THE CHRISTIAN 
ReEGIsterR in the local public libraries and 
other institutions.” 


Adirondack Mts., Lake George, N.Y. 


To Rent. Well-furnished cottages, modern in every 
respect. Applicants must furnish references. if 
Leoraup, 137 Glen Street, Glens Falls, N.Y. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. 

count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


FOR SALE 


HIBBERT JOURNAL FOR SALE. Unbound 

copies in good’ condition. Numbers 2-8, 18—36, 

38-55, 58-61, 63. Rev. ALBERT MosBs, War- 

wick, Mass. 

el 
SUB-LET APARTMENT 


MID-JUNE TO MID-SEPTEMBER—3 months 
—pleasant apartment in Fenway, three rooms, 
bath, kitchenette. Central location. Near 
Simmons and other schools and _ colleges. 
Apply C-61, CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

Se ee 


BOARD—NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ELDERLY COUPLES taken to board in Hen- 
niker, N.H., six months or longer. Large, 
sunny rooms. Only church people considered. 
Apply C-63, CHRISTIAN REGISTHR. 

eS ee PSS 


EGGS—FOR SALE 


ABSOLUTELY FRESH EGGS, sent by parcel 
post, and guaranteed to arrive in perfect con- 


dition. Market prices—reasonable. Address 
UNITARIAN PaRsonaGn, P. O. Box 427, Med- 
field, Mass. : 


2 
FOR RENT—COTTAGE 


OWNER OF ATTRACTIVE COTTAGE with. mod- 
ern conveniences, on Buzzards Bay, desires two 
adult tenants for summer, who will pay nomi- 
nal rent and board her free of charge. Address 
X. Y. Z., CHRISTIAN RNGISTHR. 


GAMES 


SHAKESPEARE—How many 
you answer on Shakespeare? 
“A Study of Shakespeare.’’ Instructive, enter- 
taining. Best game out! Price 50 cents. THw 
SHAKBESPHARD CLUB, Camden, Me, 


uestions could 
lay the game 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STAINLESS STEEL paring knives never stain, 
rust, or tarnish and are wonderful money- 
makers for church societies. Write for trial 
knife and our plan which has met with un- 
usual success everywhere. STAINLESS PRODUCTS 
Sates Co., 713 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 
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More Good-Will Toward Liberal Religion 


The four Allen-Wyche debates in Nashville, Tenn. 


Frankness, courtesy, good-will, toler- 
ance, and enlightenment won the recent 
debates on current theological issues at 
Nashyille, Tenn., between Rev. James A. 
Allen, editor of the Gospel Advocate, and 
Rey. Cyril Wyche, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Nashville. For these 
attitudes dominated the debates from be- 
ginning to end and toward the Liberal 
position these attitudes were tremendously 
advanced in this region of the South- 
land. Minds may not have been changed, 
but minds were made kindlier to Liberal 
Christianity and were impressed with the 
community of ideals that can prevail among 
all those who take Jesus for their spirit- 
ual leader. There were no judges, no 
decisions rendered, and the moderators 
had no other business than to keep time. 

The questions debated were: “Resolved, 
That Jesus Christ was the divine Son of 
God,” and “Resolwed, That Liberal reli- 


_ gion, which denies the Virgin Birth, the 


divinity of Jesus and his resurrection, 
and the inspiration of the Scriptures, is 
the true religion.” Two nights were given 
to each question, Mr. Allen taking the 
affirmative the first two nights and Mr. 
Wyche defending the affirmative of the 
second question. Each speaker was al- 
lowed thirty minutes to present his con- 
structive argument and thirty minutes 
for rejoinder. The debates were held in 
the Lindsley Avenue Church of Christ, 
of which Mr. Allen is acting pastor. 

The high interest in the Straton-Potter 
debates in New York City was paralleled 
in Nashville. On each of the four nights, 
the church was filled to its utmost seat- 
ing capacity; even on the opening night 
the very inclement weather did not keep 
the crowd away. ‘The three following 
nights, numbers were forced to stand. 


' The closest attention was given the 


speakers, and good order and good-will 
prevailed. 


No less commendable than the spirit 


in which the debaters contended, was the 
open meeting of issues, the direct and 
meeting of point with point, of question 
with answer. This was undoubtedly 
made easier by the continuation of each 
discussion into the second night. Never- 
theless, in the interests of a clean-cut, 
unified discussion, the question for the 
last two nights should have been sim- 
plified to a single issue. These two de- 
bates were overburdened with contentions 
on several issues, each one of which con- 
stitutes a large enough field for one 
evening alone. 

The common grounds of the discussion 
were lucidly set forth by Mr. Wyche on 
the opening night. He said: 

“You know the two churches repre- 
sented here to-night are very close to- 
gether in one respect: neither of us has 
any creed. We both recognize that when 
men try to make a statement of faith, 
and set it up as the one essential to sal- 
yation, they are likely to make serious 
mistakes; so we are content to take the 
Bible and base all our hopes on it. Of 
course this means our interpretation of 
the Bible, but the right to interpret this 


Book of all books was won for us by 
Luther some time ago, and this freedom 
of individual interpretation is now so in- 
grained in us all that no Protestant would 
ever think of denying it to any one. 

“The churches here represented are 
alike in another thing. We both believe 
in finding out the truth. Bring out all 
the facts you can, search the Scriptures, 
and all other books that contain facts; 
get the truth wherever it may be. For 
it is important to know the truth.” 

THe REGISTER calls particular attention 
to Mr. Wyche’s next statement: 

“The one class of people I find harder 
to understand than any other is the class 
of teachers who say it makes no differ- 
ence what you believe as long as you are 
sincere. It. does make a great deal of 
difference, and Unitarians and the mem- 
bers of the Church of Christ agree that 
the first duty is to find out the truth. 
Truth is from God, and we can harm 
neither the Bible, Jesus, nor God by un- 
covering all the facts that are. So with- 
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out fear of destroying any of these funda- 
mentals of Christianity, let us go forth 
to consider God’s universe. Our concep- 
tion of the universe has a direct effect 
upon our idea of God.” 


Lenten Candle-light Service 


A special service by candle-light, in 
remembrance of Jesus of Nazareth, will 
be held for the fourth successive year at 
the Harvard Street Unitarian Church, 
Harvard and Hancock Streets, Cambridge, 
Mass., on Thursday, April 17, at 8 p.m. 

The service, arranged four years ago 
by the minister, Rev. Frank O. Holmes, in 
consultation with Rev. Henry Wilder Foote 
and others, includes the singing of an 
English anthem set to the music of Pales- 
trina’s “O Bone Jesu,” the reading of se- 
lections from the accounts of the last days 
of Jesus, and an observance of Communion. 
The service is open to the public. 


Brookiyn, N.Y.—A card party con- 
ducted by the Women’s Alliance of the 
Fourth Unitarian Church netted $150 for 
the fund being raised to replace the build- 
ing destroyed by fire in January. 


THOMAS HOPKINSON, NEW ENGLANDER 


1804-1856 


Edited by Leslie W. Hopkinson, with 
an Introduction by Charles W. Eliot 


Privately printed. $2.50 postpaid 


Apply to L. B. MCCONNELL 
17 Fresh Pond Parkway, Cambridge, Mass. 


A Beautiful Easter Gift 


Letters and Religion 


By JOHN JAY CHAPMAN 


P§ FA brilliant study of the close relation between the things of the mind and 
of the spirit, charged at once with deep religious feeling and a broad and 


vitalizing knowledge of literature. 


On every page Mr. Chapman’s extraor- 


dinary gift for uttering the unspoken thoughts of countless men and women 


reveals itself. 


At a time when theological controversy is rampant, it is refreshing to find 
a thoughtful, vigorous writer who concerns himself with essential religion. 
That is what Mr. Chapman does in this book which is primarily religious 


and not even secondarily theological. 


$2.50 at all booksellers, or 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 
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Dr. Jacks at King’s Chapel 
for Holy Week Services 


The visiting preacher at King’s Chapel 
during Holy Week will be Dr. L. P. Jacks 
of Manchester College, Oxford, England, 
philosopher, writer, and religious leader. 
Dr. Jacks will preach at the regular 
mid-day services on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, April 14-17, 
and Rev. Harold E. B. Speight of King’s 
Chapel will preach at the special vesper 
services arranged at fiye o’clock on each 
of those days. On Thursday at 8 P.M. 
there will be a service of Holy Com- 
munion, to which all friends are welcome. 
The first service on Good Friday will 
commence at 12 M., with music by King’s 
Chapel choir, followed by a sermon by 
Dr. Jacks at 12.30 p.m. At 5 P.M. on 
that day there will be a reading of the 
Passion Story by Mr. Speight, and special 
musie by the choir. 


Benjamin Asbury Goodridge 


Rey. Benjamin Asbury Goodridge, min- 
ister emeritus of the Santa Barbara, 
Calif., Unitarian church, died in that 
city March 22. Mr. Goodridge was born 
in Lyndeboro, N.H., in 1857, and studied 
at Boston University, where he received 
his A.B. in 1881. He was graduated from 
the Harvard Divinity School in 1890 and 
was ordained to the Unitarian ministry 
two years later in the town of Harvard, 


+ 
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Mass., where he remained the minister 


of the local Unitarian church from 1892 


to 1895. He then came to Boston, Mass., 
where he was minister of Christ Church 
in Dorchester from 1895 to 1901. Going 
to the Pacific Coast, he occupied the 
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pulpit of the Santa Barbara Unitarian 
church until 1921, when he was made 
minister emeritus. | At one period of his 
life Mr. Goodridge, before taking up the 
ministry, was a teacher and also did 
newspaper work. 


Make him understand: Gives your grocer a 
“STANDING ORDER to send you nothing but 


by WHITE HOUSE 
al *% COFEEE _ 


You will then be sure 

of good coffee all the 
lime and-always the 
same. Packed in-the 
imexponsive but -cfft- 
cent double. sealed. 

: container that gives §, 

\))2your coffee money avcRs| 

new buying power. 


White House Teas will convince you of their superior 
value, Order by Brand name, W House” Formo 

“Oolong,” “Orange Pekoe,” etc. Five popular varieties 
quarter pound and half pound sealed canisters. 


*  DWINELL- WRIGHT COMPANY 


ipal Coffee Roasters” BOSTON CHICAGO: 


Opportunity Knocks Again 


$100,000 


Given Now 


Spells Power 


and Results 


The American Unitarian Association is aiding seventy-four 
churches and missions out of funds contributed in the Easter 
collection of our churches last year. 


Seventy-five ministers are receiving financial assistance through 


the Ministerial Aid Fund. 
Sixty-five societies are being helped by the Church Building 


‘Loan Fund. Eight churches paid their loans last year, and 


advances were made to eight others. In this department alone 
some approved projects must mark time for two years, since all 
resources are now at work. It is significant that in nearly fifty 
years not a dollar of this Fund has been lost. Though the prin- 
cipal is only $161,000, loans of $772,000 have been made from 
it during this period to 275 churches. 


That the good work may go on, please make checks payable to 
HENRY H. FULLER, Treasurer, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


\ 
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Ramsay MacDonald Once 
Active Unitarian Worker 
J. Ramsay MacDonald, Labor Premier 


of England, was in earlier years one of a 
band of Unitarian lay preachers. A 


writer in the Thanet Advertiser presents |, 


an interesting personal reminiscence of 
the earlier nineties, when Mr. MacDonald 
was one of a small congregation of Uni- 
tarians that met in an old Masonic Temple 
in Ramsgate. Says this writer: 

“Jt was to this assembly that, each 
week, the intelligentsia of the Unitarian 
world of thought addressed itself, and 
prominent among those who paid a long 
* series of visits to Ramsgate was the bril- 
liant young literary Scot who now is at 
the head of the King’s Government. 

“All who met him or shared his friend- 
ship admired his fine enthusiasm for ideals 
‘of social and religious service, his high 
literary attainments, his eloquent expo- 
sition of theological views strangely un- 
familiar to these parts. At that time we 
thought of him more as a poet than 
politician. ... : 

“J, R.’ gave evidence of a heart that | 
craved to remedy injustice and evil. His 
was a friendship to be cultivated. To the 
pressmen members of his little flock he 
was especially entertaining, and to them 
he was familiarly known as ‘Mac.’” 


President Wilbur Goes to. Europe 


President Earl Morse Wilbur of the 
Pacific School for the Ministry, who is 
about to complete his twentieth year of 
service with the School, has been granted 
leave of absence for a sabbatical year. 
He has just completed the manuscript of 
the short history of Unitarianism on which 
he has been engaged for the past seven 
years, and which will be published as one 
of the New Beacon Course. Going to Bu- 
rope in June with his family, he plans to 
spend a good part of the year in Poland 
and Transylvania, seeking further mate- 
rials for a more extensive history which 
he has in contemplation. 


Worcester League to Meet 


The annual meeting of the Worcester 
League of Unitarian Women will be held 
in the Unitarian church of Leicester, 
Mass., Wednesday, April 16. Following 
the business session, Mrs. Waldo Hodgdon 
will speak on “Fellowship Work,” and 
Miss Brown of Framingham, Mass., on 
“The Southern Schools.” Afternoon 
speakers will be Miss Mary Stone, “Work 
in Japan at the Time of the Earthquake” ; 
Rey. H. A. MacDonald of Brookfield, 
Mass.; and Rev. Edmund Booth Young 
of Athol, Mass. 


_ Alliance Women in the Making 


To the thirty-six Junior Alliances re- 
ported in the last Manual have been added 
new groups at Rochester and Syracuse, 
N.Y. ; at Oklahoma City, Okla., where Miss 
Marjorie Jeffrey is secretary; and at 
Calais, Me., where the Junior Alliances 
came shortly after the organization of 
the Alliance in the Union Liberal Church. | 


The Christian Register 


Here, the leader is Miss Georgia Elliott ; 
the president, Miss Velma Diamond; the 
secretary, Miss Evelyn Taylor; the treas- 
urer, Miss Nancy Haycock. In the latest 
Junior group, at Rochester, N.Y., the presi- 
dent is Miss Jean Randall, and the secre- 
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tary-treasurer, Miss Alice Doan. The 
Junior Alliance, for girls in their teens, 
carries on its own meetings, raises its 
money and spends it, and learns ways of 
helping the home chureh and the com- 
munity: 


EASTER SERVICE 


THE FESTIVAL OF SPRING AND ETERNAL LIFE 


This service has proven the most popular of those we issue for Easter. 


By slight 


changes it can be made into a short, simple service, or into an elaborate, lengthy affair. 
Price $0.06 each; $6.00 per 1N0 postpaid 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK 
299 Madison Ave. 


CHICAGO 
105 So. Dearborn Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
612 Phelan Bldg. 


just that. 


right. 


Courteous, 
mpt:Accurate 


(See 
to.Allour-Patrons 
AlltheTimé 


Toll Calls While You Watt 


(To points listed on page 6, Boston Directory) 


ST inter-city toll calls—toll calls while you 
wait—toll calls just like a local call—it means 


You know the number you want? 
Just take your receiver off the hook. 
“Number, please ?”’ 


‘*Worcester—Park 9876”’ 
‘‘Providence—Broad 2468’’ 
‘“‘Manchester, N. H.—7591”’ 


And, receiver at your ear, you await the 
completed connection with the same confidence 
you feel when you call Congress or Back Bay. 


But maybe you don’t know your man’s 
telephone number. 
call. Ask Information. Your own Information. 


She’ll tell you the desired number with 
least loss of time. 
start to finish, it’s easy—just like a local call. 


All 


To which you reply: 


Still it’s just like a local 


Ask her. You see, from 


New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 


H. H. CARTER, 
Division Commercial Superintendent. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


EASTER 
As we have borne 
the image of the 
earthly 
we shall also bear 
the image of the 
heavenly 


Program of Summer Meetings 
at Isles of Shoals Announced 
Speakers of distinction- have been en- 
gaged for the General Conference of the 
Summer Meetings Association to be -held 


on Star Island, Isles of Shoals, N.H., 
July 19-August 2 
During the first week, H. Addington 


Bruce and Rey. Charles: R. Joy will be the 
chief lecturers. Mr. Bruce is one of the 
best-known American writers on applied 
psychology. Under the general subject of 
“Psychology in Every-day Life” he will 
discuss “Psychology Past and Present,” 
nnd psychology as applied to “Education,” 
“Health,” “the Daily Task,’ and “Reli- 
gion.” 

Mr. Joy, whose visits to the Shoals last 
Summer during Alliance week were so 
much commented upon that a return en- 
gagement was arranged, will share the 
week with Mr. Bruce, presenting “Reli- 
gion in Present-Day Literature.” His sub- 
jects will be ‘The Bible in Current Lit- 
erature,” “The Religious Significance of 
the ‘Outlines,’ ” “Religion in Current Fic- 
tion,” “Religion in Modern Poetry,” and 
“Recent Books of Religion.” 

During the second week, Robert A. 

Woods, dean of social workers in America, 
will present “Some Settlement Clues to a 
Spiritual Awakening,” speaking under 
these titles: “Settlement Origins in the 
Church,” “The Christian Quality in Neigh- 
borhood Work,” ‘‘The Gospel of the More 
Abundant Life,” “Towards a New Science 
and Art of the Pastorate,” and “The King- 
dom of God is Among You.” Mr. Woods 
will be accompanied by Rev. Abraham M. 
Rihbany, whose subjects will be: “What 
of Our Inheritance is Fit to Survive?” 
The Church Amid the Many Other Insti- 
tutions,” “Questioning, Yet Trusting,” 
“Prayer and Auto-Suggestion,” and “The 
Christ Order, or the Witness of Divine 
Sonship.” 
Prospective guests at the Shoals this 
summer are invited to cultivate a reading 
hequaintance with these speakers. From 
the many books by Mr. Bruce those par- 
ticularly Suggested in preparation for his 
Shoals lectures: are “The Riddle of Per- 
sonality, ” “Psychology and Parenthooc ee 
‘Handicaps of Childhood,” and “Scien- 
tific Mental Healing.” 

Two books by Mr. Woods are especially 
recommended, “The Settlement Horizon” 
and “The Neighborhood in Nation-Build- 
ing.” Books by Mr. Ribbany include “A 
Far Journey,” “The Syrian Christ,” “Wise 
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C.TEO Roe 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 


While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Chicago, June 6. For 
information apply to the President, 


F. C, SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 


While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address — 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H, Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco . 


A YOUNG MEN’S CLUB, a graduate headquarters 
for Boy Scouts, for groups of young men organ- 
ized on a basis of common interest and directed 
in self-management, all leading towards— ~ 
Comradeship—Citizenship—Character 


The B. Y. M. ©. UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through foster- 
ing physical fitness, through educational ad- 
vantages, through character building, ; 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS. 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cirrx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Dreectors: Miss Louisa F, Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, 
M.D.; Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S, 
Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel T, Kidder, James Millar, 
Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. Paul S. 
Phalen. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secrerary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIG UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 


-| for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 
Strives to diffuse and perpetuate the prin- 
ciples of liberal religion 


Through Institutes for Religious Education—494 
persons have received training. 


Through Preaching Missions—total attendance 
to date exceeds 77,000. 


Through the publication and distribution of lit- 
erature—692,000 copies in less than four years. 


Through its news service—supplying 1,500 peri- 
odicals with ‘‘live’’ news of Unitarian activities. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Men from the East and from the West,” 
and “The Hidden Treasure of Rasmola.” 
Mr. Joy conducts the “New Books” depart- 
ment of Tur CurRIstTIAN ReEaister, and is 
hence particularly equipped to discuss 
“Religion in Present-Day Literature.” 
The lectures to be given at the Shoals 


by these writers will not be restatements 
from their own writings, but distinctly 
new contributions prepared especially for 
these meetings. Any of the books named 
may be obtained at the bookroom of the 
Beacon Press, 16 Beacon Street, or at any 
book-store. 3 oe 
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Dr. Henry G. Smith to Troy 


Dr. Henry G. Smith, who has preached 
in the pulpit of the First Unitarian 
Church in Troy, N.Y., for the past three 
months, has accepted a call to the min- 
istry of that church. : . 


Why They Came to Hear 


“Church filled to the doors, seats in the 
parish rooms and on tables in another 
room filled, people standing, and 200 people 
turned away because they could not get 
into the church.” 

This is the report on attendance at the 
- first of three Sunday evening talks on 
evolution given during March by Rev. 
Charles J. Dutton at the church in Erie, 
Pa. Aside from the present dominant in- 
terest in the subject, the report accounts 
for it all by the doubling of the news- 
paper advertising space, made possible by 
the Laymen’s League chapter, the well- 
written advertisements by the minister, 
who is a member of the local advertising 


club, and the agitation over a debate on | 


evolution with a secretary from the Hrie 
Y. M. C. A.—which never took place. 
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The New Testament 


An American Translation 


By EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 


1 50 Other styles 
o $2.50 to $5.00 


*- YOUR: BOOKSTORE 


A Need and Its Remedy! 


The following letter comes from one of the 4,000 Public Libraries in the 
United States now being denied THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER because they 
are not allowed to use public funds to subscribe for any religious publications. 
‘In addition to these, there are more than 3,000 Institutional Libraries and 


Reading-Rooms. 


“Our—_______Library has 
not received a copy of THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER for 
some time. The Librarian tells 
us it is called for a great deal 
and is sorely missed. Our 
Library is not allowed to sub- 
scribe for religious papers.” 

(Original on file in office.) 


Address: 


THE NATIONAL 
LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


16 BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The National Library Committee 


of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER has been formed to 
meet this real need, and to place THE REGISTER in 
every important Library, Reading-Room and Institu- 
tion in the country. To this end this Committee is 
co-ordinating the help of loyal Unitarians to spread 
the influence of our liberal religion. 


Be one of those who will subscribe 
to THE REGISTER for some of these Libraries. 


The National Library Committee 
of Tar CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
16 Beacon St., Boston. - 
I approve of the plan of The National Library Committee to place 
Tue CuristiAN Rucister in all important Libraries and Reading-Rooms, and I will 


be responsible for subscriptions at $3. 
Nene! ed Bas . I PI eres rien cee nee oe asic et cise oie east 
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No person in the world folds a news- 
paper the way he found it.—Urich (Mo.) 
Herald. 


“Your hair is getting quite 
“Tm not surprised. 


Barber : 
gray.” Customer: 
Hurry up!’—Judge. 


Hditor: “T’ll give you a dollar for this 
joke.” Jokesmith: . “I’ve got two every- 
where I sold it before.”—Life. 


Peter: “I’m writing a song.” Paul: 
“Yes? § What’s the subject matter?” 
Peter: “It doesn’t.”—Cornell Widow. 


Romantic Lady: “Do you ever see pic- 
tures in the fire?’ Art Critic: “No, 
but I’ve seen lots that ought to be.”’”— 
Punch. 


“Nuisance, the pound going down like 
this.” “It’s all right. It will take more 
than that to bring sirloins down.’—Hre 
Nowvelle. 


At the shop: “Bread at twenty-six 
sous! Heavens, what are we coming to?” 
“Coming to, Madam? Twenty-seven !”— 
Quotidien. 


The two were earnestly talking. He 
said, “You have no children, I grant you, 
but tell me this—did your father have 
any ?’—Le Rire. 


“T thought you promised me that you 
wouldn’t smoke any more.” “I did.” 
“But you are smoking as much as ever.” 
“Well, that isn’t any more, is it?”’—Teaas 
Ranger. 


A medical journal states that the 
weakest part of the body is the one most 
open to disease. We notice that many 
of the freshmen have head colds—Cam- 
bridge High School Review. 


This is the contract the Rev. Dr. Newell 
Dwight Hillis is said to have made with 
a Brooklyn physician: “You do your 
best to keep me out of heaven, and I'll 
do my best to keep you out of hell.” 


A preacher in Ohio once came forward 
with ‘the declaration that Satan was not 
mentioned in the Old Testament, ‘Well, 
what of it?” asked some one of a friend 
who had told him of this statement. 
“He claims,’ continued the other, with 
reference to the preacher, “that, as there 
is no mention of the devil in the Old 
Testament, there cannot be a _ devil.” 
“That’s no proof,” said the friend. “The 
Old Testament does not mention the Ohio 
Legislature, but there is one.’—Harper’s 
Magazine. 


A parka is a sort of shirt that fits tight 
at the wrists and with a hood attachment. 
The front of the hood closes up with a 
puckering string, leaving only a place 
for the wearer to look out of. A “blue 
parka man” in Alaska, that is, a high- 
Wayman, says Bishop Rowe, did well at 
his enterprise and terrorized those who 
had to travel between Fairbanks and the 
mines. I was one of a quartet that had 

_ to make the trip one afternoon. The “blue 
parka man” did get us, making all of us 
lay our money on the ground at the point 


of his rifle. “Do you rob ministers, too?” 
I asked him. “Depends on who they are,” 
replied the “blue parka man.” “I’m 


Bishop Rowe of the Episcopal Church.” 
“Wh-a-t!” the “blue parka man” ex- 
claimed. “I’m ashamed of myself for 
not recognizing you, Bishop, and I'll not 
rob you. I’m a member of your church!’ 
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KING’S CHAPEL 
Its Pension Collection this year amounts 
to $250.00. How much does your 
church give? Please do what you can, 
and send contribution promptly to 


HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
54 Kenneth Street, West Roxbury, Mass. 


. ae | Fac 120 BOYLSTON ST. 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies "* sosron 
225 Fifth Ave., N.Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; Syra- 
cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas City; 
Poriane Berkeley; Los Angeles; Toronto. Manual 
ree. 


DR. L. P. JACKS 


OXFORD, ENGLAND 


Will preach at King’s Chapel 


Sunday, April 13, 11 a.m. 


and daily, Monday to Friday 
April 14-18 


(See news paragraph) 


WHITE MouNTAIN - 
REFRIGERATORS 


“THE CHEST WITH THE 
CHILL IN IT” 


Are the embodiment of 
all that is new in refrig- 
eration, yet time-tested 
and approved by all 
during the fifty years of 
their existence. 


Write for Descriptive 
Booklets 


MAINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
NASHUA NH. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


TE following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON | 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 
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HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone = 
B.B. 2680. Fa 
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Educational 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New_Students Admitted oar Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, _Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Courses. 

Other College Grade Courses open in September 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service at 4. Wednesday 
noon service, 12.10 to 12.40. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets ; minister, Rev. 
Abraham M, Rihbany, D.D. Church service at 
11 a.m. Disciples School, 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten, 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Hugene 
Rodman Shippen, Minister. Rev. Hdward A, 
Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. 9.45 a.m., 
Church’ School. 11 AM., morning service. 
rae ae Emerson Guild meeting. The public 
invite 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, 
Charles H. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school 
at 10.15 a.m. Morning Service, 11 a.m. Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. The church is 
open ‘daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all 
services. All are welcome. ; 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th _ Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Sundays at 
10 A.M., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion for adults and children; at 11 a.M., church 
service. Half-hour mid- -day service daily, ex- 
cepting Saturday, throughout Tent, “~The a 
church is open daily from 9 A.M. to\5 P.M: 


KING’S CHAPEL Atese). School and Tremont 
Streets, Rev. Harold WH. B. Speight, minister, 
Rey. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister emeritus, 
Choir of men’s voices ; Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. Morning Prayer with 
sermon by Rev. Principal L. P. Jacks, D.D., 
LL.D., Manchester College, Oxford, England, 


April 13, 11 a.M. Daily services at 12.15 P.M. a 
<— Saturdays. Vesper services Wednesdays 
at P.M. 


ED 


The Fellowship Committee of the Middle States has 
authorized the issuing of a probationary certificate to Mr. 
Alden Stoddard Cook, a recent graduate of Meadville 
Theological School, commending him to our ministers and 
churches, for a period of one year. 

Watter R. Hunt 
’ Grorcr W. SMITH 
Joun B. Nasu. 


EUROPE — PALESTINE 


GREECE $455 to $1415 EGYPT 
World’s Sunday School Convention 


Midnight Sun—Lapland 
Alaska—tThe Great West 


20 Tours personally conducted 


RICHMOND 
VIRGINIA 


Write today 


THE WICKER TOURS 


